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(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 
A JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 





DIREcTOR, 
SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &e. 





The Prospectus for the Session, commencing on the 7th 
October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hoffman; Physics, by Professor Tyndall; Natural History, 
by Professor Huxley; Geology, by Professor Ramsay ; 
Sivemiogy and Mining, by Mr. Warrington Smyth; Me- 
tallurgy, by Dr. Perey; and Applied Mechanics, by Pro- 


fessor Willis. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 


The List of Subjects and Books for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in General Education required to be passed by 
Candidates for the Double May sage oy in Medicine and 
in Surgery conferred conjointly by the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and for the separate Diploma of 
each College—to be held on OCTOBER 26th, and on NO- 
VEMBER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on FEBRUARY lst, 
MAY 3rd, and AUGUST 2nd, 1862—is now ready, and may 
be obtained on application to the Officer of either College. 


The New Regulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION, and for the PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
are also now ready. 


The attention of intending Students of Medicine is spe- 
cially requested to the following New Regulations, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Medical Council, os 
to all the Royal Colleges, Universities, and Licensing 
Boards ;—1. That all Students of Medicine must be regis- 
tered. 2% That those commencing medical study after Sep- 
tember 1861 cannot be registered until they have passed a 
Preliminary Examination in General Education. 3, That, 
except for those who may have been detained by illness or 
other unavoidable cause, the Register at all Medical Schools 
must be closed within Fifteen days after the commencement 
of each Session. 

ALEXANDER WOOD, 

President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, 

President Royal College of Surgeons. 

Edinburgh, August, 1861. 





UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1861-62. 


On FRIDAY, the 18th of OCTOBER NEXT, an EXA- 
MINATIOW will be held for the Matriculation of Students 
in the Faculties of ARTS, LAW, and MEDICINE, and in 
the De ments of CIVIL ENGINEERING and AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


The Matriculation Examination for Students intending to 
pursue the course of study for the Diploma of Licentiate in 
take place on the same day. The subjects of 
Examination are the same as those for the ordinary Matri- 
culation Examinationin Arts, save that Latin and Greek are 
not required. 
An Additional Matriculation Examination for Students 
in be Faculty of Medicine will be held on the 24th of No- 
vember, 


The Examiuations for Scholarships will commence on 
Tuesday, the 15th of October. The Council have the power 
of conferring at these Examinations Ten Senior Scholarships 
of the value of £40 each, viz. :—Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Fa- 
culty of Law; and Forty-five Junior Scholarships, viz.:— 
Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science. of the value of 
£24 each ; Sixin Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £20 each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of 215 each. 

The Council is also empowered to award at the same 
— several Prizes, varying in value from £8 
to . 


A Prospectus, containing full information as to the Swb. 
jects of Examination and Courses of Instruction, may be had 
on application to the Registrar. 

By Order of the President, 


WILLIAM LUPTON, A.M., 
Galway, 10th July, 1861. Registrar. 





ITERARY GAZETTE.—WANTED, 
to Complete a Set, Nos. 109 and 119 (1819), and No. 
1088 (1837), or Parts or Volumes containing the above Nos. 


{ LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE 
ve CONCERTS. ‘ 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 





GRAND ORCHESTRA or nearty 100 PERFORMERS. 





During the Week the following Vocalists will appear :— 
Mdlle, Panera, Mdlle. Frorence Lancia, Madame Lavra 
Baxter, Mr. G. Perren, and Mr. Weiss. 


On MONDAY, at Eight precisely, A SYMPHONY by 
HAYDN. 


TUESDAY, A SYMPHONY by MOZART. 
WEDNESDAY, A SYMPHONY by BEETHOVEN. 
THURSDAY, A SYMPHONY by SPOHR. 
FRIDAY, A SYMPHONY by MENDELSSOHN. 


SATURDAY, A VOLUNTEER NIGHT, when BEET- 
HOVEN’S “BATTLE SYMPHONY” will be given. 


Commence at Eight. Promenade, ONE SHILLING. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


DUCATION IN HANOVER. 
Dr. AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate, and by a 
Member of the Université de France, resident in the 
Establishment and exclusively attached to it, as well as the 
most eminent Professors of the town, RECEIVES a select 
number of PUPILS, the sons of Gentlemen, for whom, 
while the strictest attention is paid to their studies, all the 
comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The Pupils are 
admitted to attend Divine Service in the King’s English 
Chapel. German in its purest dialect and French are made 
the medium of conversation. Terms, from Sixty to Eighty 
Guineas; no extra whatever. References given to the 
Hanoverian Legation in London. 








INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
commence a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of 
the Application of Mineral Substances in the ARTS, The 
Lectures will begin on Friday Morning, October 4, at Nine 
o'clock. ‘They will be continued on each succeeding Wed- 
nesday and Friday at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the 
study of Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas. Also single Specimens of 
Minerals, Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological 
Maps, Hammers, all the recent Publications, Blowpi) 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand, Practical instruction is given in Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





Just published, price 10s., 


OURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRI- 
ey CULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XXIL, 
Part I., No. XLVIL, containing 


Statistics :—Meteorology; Public Health; Price of Pro- 
visions ; Weekly Average of Wheat. 

The Breeding of Farm Stock. By Henry Tanner. 

Adulteration of Seeds. By Messrs. Raynbird. 

The Composition of Cheese, and Practical Mistakes ia 
Cheesemaking. By Dr. Voelcker. 

Experiments on Swedes. By Dr. Voelcker. 

On the Farming of Yorkshire. By William Wright. 

Statistics of Live Stock and Dead Meat for Consumption in 
the Metropolis. By Robert Herbert. 

The Rearing of Calves. By Thomas Bowick. 

The Rearing of Calves. By Major 8. McClintock. 

Improvements in Agriculture in Nottinghamshire since 
1800, By John Parkinson. 

Amount of Capital required for Profitable Occupation of a 
Farm in a Midland County. By the late C. Wratislaw. 

Fifth Report of Experiments on the Feeding of Sheep. 
By J. B, Lawes and Dr. Gilbert. 

Roget on Fattening of Oxen at Woburn Park Farm. By 

. B. Lawes and Dr, Gilbert. 
Report on the Cheese, Butter, Wool, and Flax exhibited at 
eeds. By H. Ludoff, Steward. 

Report on the Exhibition of Live Stock at Leeds. By W. 
Fisher Hobbs, Senior Steward. 

Awards at the Leeds Meeting. 

Chartex, Laws, Bye-Laws, and Resolutions of Council. 

List of Governors and Members of the Society. 








Apply to Mr. SLaTer, 294, City Road, E.C. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





The Profits of this Society will be divided in future, 
QuiIxQuENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
ene age THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
ecn 8, 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIPTHS, 
oR 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the 
contained in the Society’s Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 


needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
uest their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commefcial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 





No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 87, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





1 W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 





London: Joun Murzay, Albemarle Street. 


Woolwich. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, One Vol., 6s., 
ADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of 
Modern Rome. 
London: PaRkKER, Son, and Bours, West Strand, 





Eighth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 5s., 


ALES anp STORIES rrom HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 





This Day, Second Edition, Svo, 10s, 6d., 
ERMONS PREACHED IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 
By RB, CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, 


London; Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This Day, 8vo, price 16s., the Second Volume of 
Tue HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Containing the History of Civilization in Spain and 
Scotland. 


London; Parker, Son, and Bovry, West Strand. 





WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


RINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. Two vols., 8vo, 30s. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. 
Two Vols. 25s, 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
age Philosophical, and Historical. Two vols., 


ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. 9s. 


THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This Day is published, in One Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, | 
GYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS; | 


being an Attempt to Explain their Nature, Origin, 
and Meaning; with a Vocabulary. 


By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Also may be had, by the same Author, 


EGYPTIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM AND OTHER SOURCES. 
Two hundred and sixteen plates in folio, price £5 10s., 


Epwarp Moxon and Co,, 44, Dover Street. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 
(THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 

By MISS DICKINSON, 

Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 


“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage,’'—Clerical Journal. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Ropers. 


COAL. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s., 


UR BLACK DIAMONDS; 
their Origin, Use, and Value. 


By THOMAS PLIMSOLL. 
With Illustrations on Wood. 
London: Joun Weate, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 











This day is published, in 3 vols., post 8vo, price 31s. 6d., 
Ts SinyeER £203-D. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

Author of “The Gordian Knot," “ Aspen Court,” &e. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. COMPLETION 


oF 


The F E w of Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK, 
Sea ggraictnce THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 


REAT EXPECTATIONS, 
Will be Ready for Delivery on September 21st. 
London: CHapman and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


This day is published, Vol. VIIL., price 12s., of 
(THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

This Volume completes the Division of Arts and Sciences, 
and the entire Work. 

Part XXIL, price 2s. 6d., was published on the 1st instant. 








ADVERTISEMENTs and Brixs intended for insertion in the 
forthcoming number are requested to be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 25th instant. 


Gerorce Manwankine, 8, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


London: Brapscry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 








NOTICE. 


This day is published, in 8vo, 14s., 
THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD BACON, 


FROM ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 
BEING ALSO A REPLY TO 
Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S lately issued PERSONAL HISTORY OF BACON. 
The Public are informed that this Work has been added to all Libraries in Town or Country, 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Tn One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
£2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Passages or Scripture, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 





Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, anda 
still increasing demand, are sufficient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 


*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 
price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 


LONDON: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





In One Vol. post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., ornamental cloth, 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 
WITH A PREFATORY LETTER 
BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. 
Illustrated from Original Sketches by the Author. 


This Work contains frank Outlines of the People and their Manners, of the Institutions, Cities, 
Scenery, and Resources ofAmerica, as well as of its Methodism. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 14, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 





SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 
OF LOUIS XV. 


Tue title which a writer may choose to prefix 
to his book may be supposed in general to be a 
matter with which the public has little right 
to interfere. Of course the main object of a 
title-page is to represent the actual contents of 
the volume, and it is taken for granted that to 
do this adequately and fairly is as much for the 
interest of the writer as of the reader. Even 
the fantastic and symbolical titles formerly in 
favour have been discarded. One is not 
often now treated to Pap with a Hatchet, or 
startled by Prancings of Pegasus or Peals 
from Parnassus ; and in regard to historical 
works, it has become the rule that the au- 
thor’s title-page should be a plain and simple 
guide to the contents of his work. In the 
subject of the present notice this rule has 
been violated to such an extent, and in such a 
manner, that almost more than a mere literary 
question seems to be involved in its discussion, 
and we think that the historical student is en- 
titled to something more than pity, who, hav- 
ing purchased a work guaranteed by the names 
of a highly respectable firm as its publishers, 
and of a public officer as its editor, finds on 
perusal that the Secret History of Louis XV., 
Jrom Rare and Unpublished Documents, from 
which he had expected to obtain new and 
valuable information, is little more than a 
careless and inexact translation or compilation 
from M. Capefigue’s Madame la Marquise de 
Pompadour, with the addition of an appendix 
containing what pretend to be copies of original 
documents, but which, on comparison with the 
originals, prove to be mere inaccurate, and 
often unintelligible, extracts. Upon M. Cape- 
figue’s own literary performances we do not 
here propose to offer an opinion. He has 
written voluminously upon a great variety of 


were so, M. C gue tells us it was not the | 
Pompadour who stocked the royal preserve, 
for what need was there, since every evening 
the valet de place had a list of whatever was 
most desirable ready to his hand? We do not 
say that such a view of the woman who for 
twenty years ruled the destinies of France is 
not the true one; but if English readers want 
to study it, let them at least know the author, 
and have a bond fide English translation of 
the work. We protest against such a use of M. 
Capefigue as the following: at p. 40 of the 
Marquise de la Pompadour we read :— 


“La conduite de la reine Marie Leczinska 2 I’égard 
de Louis XV fut plutét lexpression d’un devoir 
accompli, que d’un amour tendre et passioné. La 
Reine était comme une statue de la Junon du Nord, 
taillée dans les marbres de la Baltique, sorte de 
Vénus froide comme la Freya des Scandinaves : son | 
portrait, que l’on voit encore a Versailles et qui la 
reproduit & tous les ages de la vie, nous représente 
des traits d’origine slave, sans animation, méme sans 
jeunesse, sans passion, et marques d’une resignation 
trop pieuse aux décrets de la Providence, ce qui 
énerve tous les actes de la vie, et ne laisse plus de 
libre et vif arbitre. Il n’y avait pas dans la reine 
Marie Leczinska les conditions d’amour, les passions 
méme suffisantes pour retenir un Roi, jeune, gra- 
cieux, entouré de séductions et de piéges, entrainé 
par la main de son siécle.” 


This, in our English compiler, becomes the 
following :— 


“¢ The conduct of Marie Leczinska to Louis XV.,’ 
says a French chronicler, ‘ was rather the expression 
of a duty fulfilled, than of a tender and ionate 
love. The Queen was like a statue of the Juno of 
the North, carved in the rocks; a sort of frozen 
Venus like the Freya of the Scandinavians. In her 
portraits, Boucher himself has failed to animate her.’ 
This, the result of domestic despair, was assumed 
by some as a proof that she was deficient in the 
qualities requisite to retain a king, young, graceful, 
surrounded by seductions and snares, and carried 
away by the hand of his century.” 


Why not have quoted the entire passage 
without garbling, with the inverted commas 
at the real end of the sentence, and the name 
of M. Capefigue instead of the slippery 
anonym of ‘a French chronicler”? At times, 
indeed, thanks to the medical education of our 
English editor, we get a passage more terse 





subjects, and upon almost every period of his- 
tory ; and we believe that Continental students 
have their own notions as to the value of his 


labours. His Madame de Pompadour, at the | 


time of its publication, attracted much inter- 


and epigrammatic than the original, although we 
do not feel quite sure as to what Apothecaries’ 
Hall may have to say as to the relative po- 
tency of a ‘corrosive conscience,” and the 
corrosive sublimate to which we are evidently 
indebted for the metaphor. Compare the fol- 





est, partly from the intrinsic value of the nar- 
rative, and still more from his devoted and 
fantastic worship of the old régime, which made 
him discover even in the gross orgies and cruel 
vices of the Bourbons matter for wondering 
admiration, or, at the worst, for respectful 
apology. M. Capefigue represents an inherent 
quality in the French mind—the Worship of 


Female Frailty ; and we have no great diffi- | 
culty in following the train of thought or | 


feeling by which a lovely courtesan becomes to 
his imagination the ideal impersonation at once 
of France’s glory and of queenly excellence. 
Who is there that dares to speak with loathing 
of the debaucheries of the ‘ Well-beloved” ? 
Nay, there is something which actually tickles 
the fancy in the recollection that four young 
and beautiful sisters of noble blood were at one 
and the same time polluted by his lust. As to 
the yet more thrilling horrors of the Pare aux 
Cerfs, ‘“ the groans of mothers, the tears and 
infamy of daughters,” we must not believe in 
them too implicitly; at all events, even if it 


* The Secret History of the Court of France under Louis 
XV. Edited, from rare and unpublished documents, by Dr. 
Challice, 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 





OT ap menting, Aan 


lowing :— 


| The angel of death hovered over that toilette, 
| and she (Madame de Chiteauroux) sank back, all 
perfumed and apparelled, mortally stricken by a 
power stronger than that of any earthly king. Of 
course poison was immediately suspected. But 
what poison is more sure and subtle than that of a 
| corrosive conscience ?”—(Challice, p. 35.) 

“Tl courut diverses légendes sur la mort de la 
Duchesse de Chateauroux. On parla méme du 
poison que l’on jeta dans la coupe d’un souper ; 
comme si le poison le plus ardent, le plus subtil, 
n’était pas cette vive secousse de lame dans le 
passage rapide de la félicité aux douleurs, de la 
tristesse 2 la joie: l'imagination et le coeur sont les 
plus grands ennemis de la vie, ils nous tuent bien 


| 


from which we are about to quote, Additional 
MS. 6816, folio 15, is referred to as British 
Museum 6816. Plut. P.L.X.v. iii. 1, whatever 
that may mean. 
In vol. ii. Appendix, p. 63, Dr. Challice 
professes to give us a copy of secret intelli- 
gence, dated Versailles, January 3, 1758, from 
the above-mentioned Additional MS. 6816. 
Our readers shall judge for themselves how far 
it can be considered a copy, from the opening 
ph, which we transcribe from the ori- 
ginal, subjoining Dr. Challice’s copy (?) for the 
sake of comparison :— 
“Our minister at Vienna, by order of the Court, 
has had a long conference with Count Kaunitz, to 
be informed from him of the exact situation of the 
Empress’s army and of her finances, that they may 
know what may be reasonably expected from her 
Imperial Majesty next campaign; and that they 
may concert measures so as to operate with more 
harmony and success that they did the last. He 
writes that Count Kaunitz told him the Empress 
Queen wanted 100 m. recruits, 24 m. horses to re- 
mount her cavalry, and that many other things 
were equally necessary to restore her army, and put 
them in a condition to take the field, as they were 
reduced to less than 45 m. men. The Count assured 
him the Empress could raise all the recruits, but he 
confessed her Majesty’s finances were drained by 
the extraordinary expense of the last campaign, 
and that Bohemia could furnish very little money, 
having been exhausted by the long abode of the 
two great armies and the contribution they had 
id; but he said he hoped Inclination woald lend 
er whatever should be found absolutely n 
to put her army in a condition to take the field and 
act with vigour; and he proposed mortgaging the 
remains of the Pays Bas and duchy of Luxembourg 
for the security of the money to be advanced.. This 
proposal has been examined in council, but I hear 
the ministers were then divided in their sentiments. 
They all are sensible, if they refuse to lend the 
money, it will not be in the Empress’s power to act 
offensively, and that thereby they may lose the 
object that induced them to enter into war; but 
should the war after all prove unsuccessful, they 
are sensible they shall throw away their treasure ; 
all they know, that neither the maritime Powers 
nor the King of Prussia will consent that any part 
of the Pays Bas shall remain in the possession of 
France, as her Imperial Majesty has no right either 
to give mortgages or dispose of it. Count Stain- 
ville had assured the Court that Count Coloredo, 
Marshal Neiperg, and Marshal Bathiany think very 
differently from Count Kaunitz.” 


The following is the copy of the above, as 
given by Dr. Challice; we simply place the 
passages side by side; let the reader judge 
whether we have been too severe in our re- 
marks :— 


“ Our Minister at Vienna by Order of the Court 
has had a Jong conference with Count Kaunitz to be 
informed from Him of the exact situation of the 
Empress’s Army and of her Finances. He writes 
that Count Kaunitz told him the Empress Queen 
wanted 100m. Recruits, 24m. Horses, and that many 
other Things were equally necessary to restore Her 
Army. He proposed Mortgaging the Remains of 
the Pays Bas and Duchy of Luxembourg for the 
Security of the Money to be advanced. is pro- 

1 has been examined in council; if they refuse 
to lend the money it will not be in the Empress’s 
power to act offensively, and thereby they may lose 
the Object that induced them to enter into war, but 
should the war after all prove unsuccessful, they are 








plus sfirement que la maladie.”—(Capefigue, p. 14.) 


We have already alluded to the untrust- 
worthy character of what profess to be copies 
of original documents, principally preserved 
in the British Museum, and we should have 
added that the references to these are as un- 
intelligible as the copies are worthless: ¢.9., 
‘* British Museum” is not an uncommon mode 
of reference; Additional MS. 6868, becomes 
| MS. 68.62. Plut. clxx. i. ; and in an instance 





sensible they shall throw away this Treasure ; all 
| they know that neither the Maritime Powers nor 
| the King of Prussia will consent that any part of 
| the Pays Bas shall remain in the possession of 
France, as Her Imperial Majesty has no right either 
| to give Mortgages or dispose of it. Count Stain- 
' ville had assured (satisfied) the Court that think 
| very differently from Count Kaunitz.” 


| Nor are the blunders in typography less 
| startling : for instance, vol, ii. Appendix, p. 14, 
' “ Protem fine Matre Creatam ;” but on these 
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mysterious whisper, ‘He is the husband of the new 
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there is no necessity to dwell. We have spoken 
hitherto of Dr. Challice as the writer of this 
work, for the sufficient reason that his name ap- 
pears on the title-page as its author. Butafter 
perusal we have little hesitation in asserting 
that it is the work of a female hand through- 
out. Two small sentences will, we think, be 
sufficient to convince even the incredulous of 
our readers: here they are :— 


“Courage has never been the less for elegance, 
and a man is none the less brave for being polite. 
So Louis and his young nobility would not fight 
the worse, because their uniforms were graceful and 
gay, and though perfume was on the handkerchiefs 
which might serve to staunch their blood.” 

“Tf no man be a hero to his valet-de-chambre, 
there is hardly one so to his own wife.” 

Seriously, Dr. Challice, is it so indeed ? 

Worthless though it be as a work of refer- 
ence, we gladly concede to the book before us 
the credit of containing an abundance of 
amusing anecdotes ; and we shall conclude this 
notice with one or two extracts for the reader's 
benefit. Here is one of poor M. d’Etioles, the 

*complaisant husband of the fair Marquise :— 


“Tt will be asked what had become of the hus- 
band who, only a year since, had nailed up the royal 
antlers over his wife’s drawing-room door? So it 
may be as well here to satisfy marital curiosity, that 
while the new Marquise was holding her court in 
the vicinity of her former home, M. d’Etioles’ recent 
appointment (or his own will backed by royal de- 
sire), necessitated his absence from Paris or its vici- 
nity; and, in making a tour of the provinces, we 
are told that he was fété by the men, while sought 
and caressed by the women! 

“M., d’Etioles had received orders from the King 
‘that if ever at the opera, or elsewhere, he came across 
Madame la Marquise, he was not to make sign of re- 
cognition, or in any way to presume to lay claim to 
previous acquaintance with her.” But though thus 
restricted, he had never before been so popular. 
Nevertheless, such is the craving of some people for 
sympathy, M. d’Etioles did not weary of bewailing 
his own forsaken lot. Within a certain distance of 
the Capital, the marks of flattering sympathy were 
as many as mile-stones. But as the distance in- 
creased between him and the great centre of civili- 
zation, he found that people generally were in a 
more blissful state of ignorance respecting the scan- 
dal of the court, although the grands seigneurs, who 
kept up a correspondence with it, hailed the melan- 
choly traveller with the consideration due to his 
wife’s elevation, and its possible future influence, 
through him, on themselves. So it came to pass 
when an old gentleman, one of the humbler neigh- 
bours of a certain provincial ape was invited to 
meet ‘the distinguished traveller’ at the chateau, he 
asked, on entering the salon, ‘Who is this man whom 
my lord delights to honour?’ Being answered in a 


uise de Pompadour,’ the old gentleman bustled 
forwards towards M. d’Etioles, overwhelmed by find- 
ing himself in such high society, and bowing low 
before him, with his hand on his heart, exclaimed : 
‘Monsieur le Marquis de Pompadour, permit me to 
have the very great honour of saluting you.’ Every- 
body smiled except the hero of the Lote, who was 
only less to be commiserated than the poor old gen- 
tleman, whose ancient notion of good breeding had 
led him to sin so grossly against les convenances, 
with the best intentions.” 


_ The following is an account of-a great ball 
given to the people at Versailles, during the 
winter of 1747, in honour of the Dauphin’s 
marriage :— 

_“The first ball was for the Court and its accre- 
dited guests, although the bourgeoisie were permitted 
to assist as spectators within an enclosure of raised 
seats. If among these there were any who could 
claim kindred with the incomparable Marquise, in- 
comparable in beauty, grace, toilette, and in gilded 
but patent dishonour, it must have been a strange 





sight to behold her, the brilliant centre of the Court. 
It would have been a shocking sight for the amiable 


bride, only that she lived in the last century instead 
of this, had been brought up in a court, and was 
educated according to royal precedent and traditions. 
Besides, the Marquise was kind to the young Dau- 
phiness, who, like herself, needed true friends. And 
then, there was the gay de Richelieu, who had been 
the first to pay his gallant homage to her new rank, 
and there was the subtle charm of wit in the atmo- 
sphere around her, which her own vivacious humour 
was ready to appreciate and emulate, 

** So, altogether, the Dauphiness was not so much 
to be pitied, in spite of the lachrymose lad who 
called her ‘ wife,’ and made her wear the portrait of 
his lost love on her arm. Had she been enamoured 
of him beforehand, it would have been a different 
case, but the privilege of a political marriage is to 
put all inconvenient sentiment out of the question, 
and thus avoid scenes. Besides, what ait, reared 
among the snows of the North, could resist a ball in 
the finest palace of civilized Europe, herself the no- 
minal queen of the revels, for whom such sounds of 
bewilderingly delicious music were sent forth, for 
whom was all this dazzling illumination, these in- 
toxicating dances, these fragrant flowers, and in 
whose honour had assembled all these heroes, 
princes, wits; and to welcome whom was this re- 
= pec bevy of court beauty, the Pompadour in 
the midst! 

“Such a sight was too much for Parisian, what- 
ever it might have been for Polish excitability, and 
especially when some of those belles on the bour- 
geois benches remembered the origin of the grandest 
dame now before them. Hence it came to pass that, 
in the midst of the féte, there arose from among the 
people-spectators certain sounds of scuffle as to who 
should get the best place, and loud words betokening 
a vulgar impatience. 

“Tn vain the ushers interfered. The excitement 
was infectious, but its origin seemed to be in the at- 
tempt of a male spectator to force himself into the 
place of another, and, whether he was the real 
offender or not, the officer on guard ordered him 
out. The culprit, if such he were, exasperated, 
called aloud fiercely, ‘I defy you, Sir; lam... but 
even in his anger remembering the incognito he had 
wished to assume, he supplied one word with ano- 
ther and added, ‘I am a colonel of the regiment of 
Champagne.’ 

“ An instant afterwards, a questionable lady, who 
wanted to change her place also, so as to get into 
the front row, cried out, ‘ Well, Colonel, do as you 
like, but I also am of that regiment of Champagne.’ 
From thence arose a double entendre, which is more 
to be avoided than understood. 

“This riot must have somewhat disturbed the 
courtly etiquette of the ball-room below ; and the 
fracas was ominous as to the ball of the people, 
which was to follow that of the Court a few nights 
subsequently, at Versailles. 

“This ball of the people was a masked ball. The 
enemies of Madame la Marquise pretend that she 
was afraid of it, by association of idea ; considering 
that it was at a masked ball she first unmasked her- 
self and faced her destiny. They pretend that she 
feared it might produce a rival, and that all masked 
balls would be a cause of alarm to her. 

“There is no evidence to show that she was pre- 
sent at the people’s ball at Versailles (although vul- 
gar coquetry might have profited by it to revive 
certain recollections), and the only anecdote recorded 
of the King on that occasion is similar to the story 
of the army of fiddlers in the Arabian Nights. This 
is it:— 

“There was set in the midst a splendid buffet, 
upon which were arranged all sorts of refreshments 
for the dancers and spectators of the ball. A large 
yellow domino constantly re-appeared beside this 
buffet, and consumed, outrageously, the refreshing 
drinks, the exquisite wines, and even attacked, re- 
peatedly, the substantial viands placed there. This 
phenomenon attracted the attention of several masks, 
who pointed it out to others, until the King himself 
was led to observe it. His Majesty, after rather a 
long contemplation of the constant returns to the 
bufiet of this insatiable subject, wondered so much 
who it could possibly be in his dominions that per- 
formed such prodigious feats of digestion, as to or- 
der the ‘ great consumer’ to be followed and iden- 
tified. Whereupon it turned out not to be one man, 
individually, but each of the hundred Swiss guards, 
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who, alike large and corpulent, had replaced one 
another at the buffet, all looking so identical as to 
be indistinguishable beneath the yellow domino they 
had assumed. The King might well have been sur- 
prised, as it was proverbial that ‘a Swiss eats like 
ten, and is the size of four ;’ by which calculation it 
was as though one big man had devoured the food 
of a thousand.” 


A specimen of our author's moral style shall 
close our extracts, and we should add that si- 
milar passages, possibly as a corrective of other 
matter, abound throughout the work :— 


“ Just as he was writing his Pucelle d’ Orléans in 
Prussia, a mightier will than that of Voltaire inter- 
posed in the matter of Court comedy. After all, a 
real ly was manifested there, though not Vol- 
taire’s,—The Reality of Retribution, though no 
poetic fiction. The daughter of the Marquise de 
Pompadour, the newly betrothed, who bade fair to 
rival her mother in beauty and grace, was taken ill 
at her convent. The mother flew from the Court 
festivities, of which she was the soul, to join her 
child. Anxious, hopeful, prayerful, watchful. All 
in vain. The physicians shook their heads, though 
all the dower of the Pompadour would reward their 
skill. The Nuns moaned and prayed. The young 
companions wept. All in vain. ‘The girl died. 
The mother who had said, ‘You know I only wish 
to live for you,’ saw the last remnant of her ambi- 
tion blasted. The one object of her pure love passed 
from before her eyes. What was the world now to 
her, who had nobody left in it, belonging to her, to 
care for? Would she have exchanged the glory of 
having done great things for her country, for the 
possession of a conscience unstained, as became the 
mother of that perfect innocence she had so guarded 
in this young life that was taken to heaven ? 

“The Duchess de Pompadour was away from the 
world, for a time, with the coffin of her child, which 
contained all the human hope she had. She went 
to bury her at the Convent of the Capuchins, that 
simple but pious order for which, while struggling 
with proud prelates, she had ever had the deepest 
veneration. Laying aside the trappings of her rank 
and dishonour, she conformed to these models of 
abnegation and misery. This order, entirely created 
for the people, ‘of a sublime democracy,’ abjuring 
all worldly goods, had always been fondly protected 
by her. return it offered her a refuge in her 
unutterable woe. She laid her daughter down 
among these true servants of heaven. She planted 
the cross above her grave, and placed on it the 
virginal wreath ; and knelt down—she, the mistress 
of a King. 

“Shuddering at the past,—shrinking from the 
inevitable future,—the time that must pass before 
| she could rest there, too. She had work to do still. 
She would do it. She had pledged herself to the 
| King not to desert him in the coming time of his 
need. But what was the world and its wars to her ? 
She, alone in the midst of her splendour, with her 
body stricken by disease—her beauty fading—her 
youth passing away. Surrounded by enemies. Let 
preachers preach. Let moralists cant. Let poets 
fabricate justice. The story of a real life, iairly 
lived out, is God’s best teaching.” 











THE LICHEN AND THE MOSS.* 


UnpeEr as strained and silly a title as the 
whimsical fashion of the day has yet prefixed 
to a manual of popular science— Footnotes 
from the Page of Nature,”—the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, Free Kirk minister of Kirkmichael, 
has presented us with a most instructive and 
agreeable little volume upon the history of 
the lowest and most elementary branches of 
the vegetable family. The application of the 
microscope, not inaptly dignified by Mr. G. 
H. Lewes by the name of a new sense, has of 
late years opened a totally novel field of re- 
search in this direction, and enabled the na- 
| turalist to penetrate with unlooked-for and 


| ® Footnotes from the Page of Nature, or First Forms of 
| Vegetation. By the Rey, Hugh Macmillan. (Macmillan.) 
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unerring certainty into the very arcana of pri- 
mitive organized life. Life is everywhere, and | 
without limit. The grandly wild Platonic myth | 
of the kosmos as one vast living animal, is not 
far from being verified in the language of the 
same popular physiologist: ‘* Nature lives ; 
every pore is bursting with life; every death 
is only a new birth, every grave a cradle.” 
Pursuing life to its most minutely recondite 
manifestations, and to its primeeval vestiges in 
—_ we find the earth, as the earliest deve- 
opment of its vital functions, in the ion 
oft a single universally diffused fami y of this 
vegetative tribe, now slighted as the mere ca- 
naille of vegetation, but then the exclusive 
aristocracy of the vegetable kingdom, founders 
of endless dynasties, pioneers of growth and 
wealth and loveliness illimitable. The Cryp- 
togamia of the old world, which make of every 
coal-bed a hortus siccus of extinct forms— 
ferns, mosses, and confervee—were the first to 
clothe in their rich mantle of verdure the 
ghastly skeleton of the earth, and soften down 
the rugged outlines and primitive features of | 
nature. Flourishing in temperatures which | 
are fatal to all other life, they are found | 
ranging from the tropics to the poles, be- 
tween the extremes of 35° and 135° of Fah- 
renheit. Clinging fixedly to the bare faces of 
the rocks, these tiny organisms could disin- 
tegrate the solid stone, and carpet it with soft 
and creamy mould, the warm matrix of future 
blooming plants and pencilled flowers ; the sil- 
ver lichen spots gathering starlike in countless 
fretwork upon the rocks, and giving back in 
radiance of burnished gold the sunsets of a 
thousand years. 

Nor is the range of these rudimentary plants 
in the waters less extensive than on the land. 
As lichens and mosses cover the waste places of 
the earth, so are diatoms and conferve every- 
where miraculously abundant in sea and lake, 
in rivers and streams, in ditches and ponds, 
under pom ice and tropical sun, on the sur- 
face of the sea in vast grass-like masses, and 
in the dark still ocean depths, to be explored 
only by the long line of the sounding-lead. | 
Miles below the bosom of the Atlantic are at | 
ceaseless work the microscopic diatomacea: | 
millions of them in the space of a cubic inch, | 
laying perseveringly the sure foundations of 
future cliffs and reefs and continents. 

Deficient in variety or intensity of colour, | 
the mosses have been compensated by nature | 
with unsurpassed elegance of structure and 
form ; and even in their quiet sober hues they | 
are able to minister to beauty, as they ripple 
in verdant sheen over the surface of the le- | 
velled lawn; or line with silvery grey the | 
ivied ruin, the crumbling wall, or the decaying 
tree; or wreath aery festoons to catch from | 
the mountain rill its feathery spray ; or pre- 
pare their cool slope of sedgy green for the 
quiet linn or clear swift brook to lave. 


| 








“Mosses belong to the foliaceous or highest divi- 
sion of flowerless plants. Although consisting en- 
tirely of cellular tissue, and increasing by simple 
additions of matter to the growing point or the 
apex of parts already formed, they point to far 
higher orders of vegetation ; they are prefigurations 
of the flowering plants, epitomes of archetypes in 
trees and flowers. There is nothing in the appear- 
ance or structure of the lichens, fungi, or algz, to 
remind us of higher plants ; they form, as it were, a 
strange microcosm of their own—a perfectly dis- 
tinct and peculiar order of vagal existence ; 
but when we ascend a step higher and come to the 
mosses, we find for the first time the rudimental 
characters and distinctions of root, stem, branches, 
and leaves—we recognize an ideal exemplar of the 
flowering plants, all whose parts and organs are, as 
it were, sketched out, in anticipation, in these sim- 





ple and tiny organisms.” 


RR apenas. che 


The growth of mosses appears to be deve- 
loped, as in endogenous plants, by successive 
additions to the summit or extremity, always 
proceeding from the interior, never increasing 
their diameter after their outer layer has been 
formed. Composed entirely of cellular tissue, 
softer and more porous near the centre, they 
have neither true bark nor central pith, nor 
even the scalariform vessels observable in the 
stems of ferns. The course of the sap, if they 
really possess currents similar to those of 
flowering plants, is extremely doubtful. Their 
most prominent parts are the leaves, by the 
varieties of which they are mainly distinguished 
and classified. Some have their leaves quite 
plain and pellucid, void of all structural ar- 
rangement ; others are permeated by a single 
continuous nerve; some are serrated on the 
edge ; others made up of a varied network of 
cells: in form some are long and needlelike, 
some round or oval like the leaves of common 
deciduous trees. In colour both leaves and 
stem exhibit the most beautiful variety, from 
green, either deep or tender, to russet, orange, 
or golden yellow. Still more peculiar are their 
organs of fructification and reproduction. The 
seed-vessel, or capsule, takes in several species 
the form of a mouth fringed with a double row 
of teeth, which are invariably found in even 


| numbers, following the geometrical progression 


of four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, or sixty- 
four. This mouth partially opens in sunshine 
to permit the minute dust-like seeds to ripen, 
which are retained by the teeth from escaping 
until sun and wind have-done their nurturing 
task. Then the+ténder footstalk or columella 
which supports the seed-pod and its contents 
is seen graduaily to bend; the seed-vessel is 


| reversed, and its ripened germs are emptied as 


from a pitcher, to be carried by the winds to 
seek some congenial spot where they may freely 
fertilize. The distances traversed by these 
powdery atoms are almost incredible. There 
is one remarkable species mentioned by Mr. 
Macmillan, “the male plant of which exists 
only in Europe, so far as can be ascertained, 
and the Sana only in America; and yet they 
propagate themselves with as much facility as 
though they grew side by side in the same cre- 
vice of rock.” This granular seed-matter has 
been resolved under higher powers into a mass 
of apparently living animalcules, or phytozoa, 
which, from their resemblance to the sper- 
matozoa observable in higher organisms, have 
been referred by some, though without due 
reason, to the animal kingdom. Their vitality 
is all but indestructible. By the Geysers of 
Iceland and the snows of Melville Island, in 
the hot springs of Cochin China and the arid 
plains of Africa, they continue green and un- 
blighted. Specimens dried and pressed in the 
herbarium have been resuscitated after half 
a century, on the application of moisture, and 
= seed from their capsules proved capable of 
ife. 

The uses of moss in its various forms are 
not easily exhausted. ‘The Laplanders employ 
the bog-moss to clothe their babes, saittie 
their cradles firmly with it; and in seasons of 
scarcity it enters into the composition of their 
bread. 

The dense fork-moss serves the Esquimaux 
as a poor substitute for lamp-wicks. Peat is 
almost entirely composed of moss. In Sweden 
the walls of cottages are stuffed with it, asa 
capital non-conductor of heat ; and it is useful 
for making mats and brooms. Nor are mosses 
without their sacred or historical associations. 


“Tt has been ascertained that the hyssop, which 
formed the lowest limit in the descending scale of 
Solomon’s botanical knowledge, and which was fre- 
quently employed in the temple service of the Jews 





ee 
for purposes of purification by water or blood, is 
identical with the little beardless moss ( Gymnosto- 
mum truncatulum), which is abundant on 
walls, and fallow fields in this country. It has been 
found in little scattered tufts on the walls of Jeru- 
salem, the kind of situation indicated in Scripture 
as its natural growing place. It is little more than 
half-an-inch in height, but itis very much branched, 
and forms sometimes continuous patches, 
which could easily be employed as sponges. The 
imens found in the East are considerably larger 
than those which occur in this country; so that 
there is every probability that the reference of 
Hasselquist, who called it Hyssopus Solomonis, is 
correct.” 

The lowly lichen, which has ordinarily been 
regarded with indifference as a mere inorganic 
discoloration or weather-stain upon rock and 
tree, is made by our author the subject of a 
most interesting and eloquent chapter. Uni- 
form, even to monotony, as they might vul- 
garly be pronounced, upwards of four hun- 
dred and fifty different kinds of lichen have 
been met with in Great Britain alone, and in 
the world at large not far from three thousand 
species. Seen under the microscope, their or- 
ganization is exquisitely complex and lovely 
to the eye. The crustaceous kind consist of 
mere grey filmy patches, bounded, ere they 
spread into each other, by a narrow border- 
line, and studded with black, brown, or red 
tubercles. ‘‘ The foliaceous species, again, are 
usually round rosettes of various colours, at- 
tached by dense black fibres all over their 
under surface, or by a single knot-like root 
in the centre. Some are dry and membrana- 
ceous ; while others are gelatinous and pulpy 
like aerial sea-weeds left exposed on inland 
rocks by the retiring waves of an extinct 
ocean. Some are lobed with woolly veins 
underneath, and others reticulated above, and 
furnished with little cavities or holes on the 
under surface.” Most singular among this fan- 
tastic tribe is the Opegrapha scripta, or written 
lichen, so called from its strange simulation 
of the characters of human language. 


“The crust of this curious autograph of nature 
is a mere white tartareous film of indefinite extent, 
sometimes bounded by a faint line of black like a 
mourning letter. It spreads over the smooth bark 
of trees, particularly the beech, the hazel, and the 
oak. On the birch-tree—whose smooth, snow-white, 
vellum-like bark seems designed by nature for the 
inscription ef lovers’ names and magic incantations 
—it may often be seen covering the whole trunk. 
The fructification consists of long wavy black lines, 
sometimes parallel like Runic inscriptions; some- 
times arrow-headed, like the cuneiform characters 
engraved upon the monumental stones of Persepolis 
and Assyria; and sometimes gathered together in 
groups and clusters, bearing a strong resemblance to 
Arabic and Chinese letters.” 


The starchy matter which they contain ren- 
der the lichens in a high degree available for 
food ; not only to the reindeer, alpine goat, 
and other animals, but to man in frozen re- 
gions which yield no higher diet. Nauseous 
and bitter as it is, the tripe de roche, a species 
of Gyrophora, has often furnished subsistence to 
the arctic hunter and polar voyager. It was 
the last trace of food found by the side of the 
bleached skeletons of Franklin’s ill-fated com- 
rades. The Iceland-moss (Cetraria Islandica) 
has a domestic reputation as a restorative ar- 
ticle of medicine or diet. The nutritious 
manna, familiarized to us by the history of 
Israel's sufferings and deliverances, has been 
satisfactorily identified by Dr. Arthaud, whose 
reasonings are adopted by our author, with the 
Lecanora esculenta, a lichenous plant, which is 
known to fall in considerable quantities in the 
east of Europe, and was actually accumulated 


_as late as April, 1846, to the depth of three or 
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four inches, in the government of Wilna. Be- 
sides figuring in the pharmacopeeia as a tonic 
and febrifuge, a cheap equivalent to quinine, 
as well as for its styptic and antiseptic proper- 
ties, it is made to exhale, under the hands of 
the perfumer, especially in the white filaminous 
lichen of the Eastern Archipelago and Mada- 
gascar, called Usnech, an exceedingly agree- 
able fragrance, like that of musk or ambergris. 
The celebrated toilet-powder, called ‘* Corps de 
Cypre gris,” or Cyprio, still manufactured on 
a large scale at Rome and other cities of Italy, 
depends on a similar basis; not so much for 
its scent as for the power of retaining its fra- 
grance for almost any length of time. The 
parti-coloured tartans of the Highland clans 
owe to this day, in some remote haunts, their 
brilliant green and crimson hues to the dyes 
furnished by the common orchil of the hills 
and glens, which has not yet been wholly super- 
seded by more rare and expensive foreign 
drugs. The classic purple of Amorgos and 
the Cyclades, is held by Tournefort to have 
been obtained from the same lichen, and, ac- 
cording to some, it was the orchil and not the 
murex which supplied the famous purple of 
Tyre. Another of its familiar applications is 
the preparation of lixmus-paper, the common 
chemical test of alkalies and acids. 

The two concluding chapters of Mr. Mac- 
millan’s carefully compiled and elegantly writ- 
ten volume, if not so original or novel as those 
we have attempted to epitomize, afford a 
scarcely less valuable résumé of the history of 
fresh-water algee and the multitudinous tribe 
of parasitic fungi. Want of space forbids us 
to do more than recommend a diligent perusal 
of the entire work to such of our readers as 
are seriously inquisitive upon these exhaustless 
topics of natural science; or are inclined to 
wander an hour or two away from more trivial 
talk or reading, among some of the most en- 
gaging of the ways and works of nature. We 
can wish them no more edifying or entertain- 
ing a guide. 





THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Tuar the study of English history has made 
great progress in our time is one of the most 
patent facts in modern education. We have 
. discarded the superstition that the last thing 
an English gentleman need know is the his- 
tory of his own country ; and we have exploded 


the theory that such knowledge, instead of de- | A : 
| couragement of commerce and the importation 


manding regular and laborious application, 
may safely be left to odd times and chance 
reading. To make, however, any subject popu- 
lar, it is essential that it should be a “ paying” 
one. Premia si tollas—History, like Virtue, 
would not have many attentions lavished on her; 
but the History School at Oxford, the Middle 
Class Examination, the competition for civil 
and military appointments, have set very many 
classes at work in this direction. It is true 
that vestiges of the old proscription still remain ; 
traces of it have been brought out in the re- 
cent Etonian controversy; and even at Rugby, 
where one would have imagined the stamp of 
Arnold would have endured, the old classical 
ground is now so strictly preserved, that we 
recently met with one of its alumni, a lad of 
eighteen, and a very tolerable classic, who had 
never heard of the English Revolution. Still, 
much progress has been unquestionably achieved, 





* The Early and Middle Ages of England. By Charles H. 
Pearson, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Profes- 
ae — History, King’s College, London. (Bell and 

aldy. 





and a progress which is felt in schools of every | But the details of the struggle present an un- 
grade. Indeed, we heard the other day of a | reliable mass of mystical numbers and fabulous 


Government Inspector censuring a clergyman 
for confining the attention of his school-chil- 
dren to the kings of Israel and Judah, while 


they knew nothing about those of their native | 


country. 


And yet there is a portion of our annals | 


which still continues to experience the greatest 
neglect. There are many tolerably educated 
people to whom the history of England anterior 
to the Norman conquest is practically a blank, 
or who would probably comprise their know- 
ledge of it in a hazy notion that Alfred burned 
cakes and Edgar hunted wolves; that Canute 
rebuked the sea, and that Dunstan branded 
either a demon or a queen. Something of this 
is due, undoubtedly, to the nature of the sub- 
ject. With all our platitudes about the great 
Anglo-Saxon race, there is much in the records 
of our Saxon forefathers which can be read 
only as a matter of duty; and the surpass- 
ing interest of English history really begins 
with the advent of those Normans who “ high- 
mettled the blood of our veins.” Again, the 
Anglo-Saxon period, while it has employed 
much laborious research, has to a very slight 
extent been popularly treated, and the investi- 
gations of scholars on the subject are, for the 
most part, embodied in volumes which only 
scholars are likely to consult. 

We welcome, therefore, very cordially the 
volume before us, in which Mr. Pearson throws 
into a compendious and readable form the re- 
sults of recent criticism on our history up to 
the close of the twelfth century. The name 
and reputation of the author sufficiently gua- 
rantee its accuracy and value, while its nervous 
style, lucid narrative, and extensive illustration 
show it to be the production, not of a solitary 
student, but a practised teacher,—of one who 
knows how to arrest flagging attention or en- 
liven heavy subjects. careful book on such 
a theme must contain a considerable amount 
of hard reading, but we can safely recom- 
mend Mr. Pearson as a writer who will amply 
repay it. 

The Roman conquest, its nature, duration, 
and effects, necessarily occupy a large space in 
the earlier portion of this work. In common 
with most modern writers, Mr. Pearson dwells 
on the restriction of the Roman colonists to 
their towns, and on their transient influence on 
the language, laws, or literature of the country 
at large. ‘The government,” he says, ‘‘ was 
military and municipal; the conquerors un- 
sympathetic and hard.” The advantages of 
their occupation were to be found in the en- 


of foreign fruits and animals, among which, by 
the way, Mr. Pearson does not forget to com- 
memorate the cat. But their history is obscure 
and monotonous, broken only by the exploits 
of the dashing Menapian adventurer, Carau- 
sius, the man who, after his suspicious dealings 
with the Frisian pirates drew down on him 
an imperial sentence of death, escaped into 
Britain, set up an independent kingdom, which 
he ruled, defended, and fortified with vigour 
and ability, perished by the hands of his 
officers, and long lived in Irish song as ‘* Caros, 
King of Ships.” 

That the Saxon conquest is much misrepre- 
sented, and its effects much exaggerated, are 
points which Mr. Pearson brings out very 
satisfactorily. Something of historical truth— 
though we know not how much—may under- 
lie the story of the fair-haired Rowena and 
the weak Vortigern, of the assassination of the 
brave Vortimer, and the massacre of the three 
hundred British chiefs, slaughtered at a con- 
ference by the short swords of the Saxons. 





names; while the common belief that the Bri- 
tons were exterminated, or driven into Wales 
and Cornwall, is contradicted by many ves- 
tiges of the fusion of the races, among the 
| most striking of which may be mentioned the 
number of British names for common things 
| which still survive in the current language. 
| ‘The term Heptarchy involves an inaccuracy, 
| but its keeps its place as a convenient designa- 
| tion for a period which it is difficult to cha- 
| racterize by a single word. Offa of Mercia 
| stands forth in some measure as its represen- 
tative, though in Offa we see something of the 
beginning of the end. The foundation of the 
| abbey of St. Albans, the construction of the 
| dike from the Dee to the Severn, the institu- 
tion of Peter’s pence, have alike preserved the 
|memory of the ablest of the local princes—a 
| memory tarnished by the darkest of stains, the 
murder of Ethelbert of Anglia, who came as a 
suitor for the hand of a Mercian princess, and 
was murdered at the instigation of the Queen 
Cynedrida. Offa annexed Anglia, but he 
governed it by means of a tributary king. 
The great Mercian never reached the idea of 
a united England, the consolidation of which 
was reserved for the princes of Wessex. 

Side by side run the stories of the combina- 
tions of the Saxon kingdoms and the incursions 
of the Danes. The atrocities of which these 
latter were the authors are apt to blind us to 
the substantial benefits which practically re- 
sulted from their conquests. When we read 
of monasteries burned and devastated, of King 
Ella, of Northumbria, carved into a blood- 
eagle, and King Edmund, of East Anglia, 
bound and made a mark for Pagan arrows, we 
forget that the Danish marauders saved not 
only England, but Europe, from centralization 
under the sceptre of Charlemagne or his suc- 
cessors. ‘The two favourite types of the Saxon 
and the Dane are Alfred and Canute. To both 
Mr. Pearson devotes some space, and of both, 
we are disposed to think, he forms a very fair 
estimate. In Alfred he sees the representative 
man of the English race,—intensely and splen- 
didly practical, while regardless of the niceties 
of logical consistency. Whatever doubt may 
be entertained as to the justice of his claim to 
some of the institutions ascribed to him, there 
can be no question that the first conception of 
England as a maritime a is due to the 
king who organized the fleet of long narrow 
ships so admirably adapted to chase and to 
sink the broad cumbrous vessels of the Norse- 
men. He had something of the enthusiast, as 
the insertion of the Jewish jubilee in the preface 
to his laws on slavery might show ; but he had 
so much of the reformer as to throw open the 
ranks of the nobles to the merchant who had 
made three voyages. On Canute Mr. Pearson 
pronounces a judgment far less favourable. 
‘**He had,” he says emphatically, “ the cun- 
ning of a fox, the passions of a child, and the 
vindictive memory of a savage.” It is rarely 
remembered that the game-laws, even the mu- 
tilation of dogs kept on the borders of the 
forests, originated not under the Norman, but 
under the Danish régime. The interesting and 
impartial sketches of individual character con- 
stitute, to our thinking, the most attractive 
feature in the volume before us. The following 
portrait of Edward the Confessor is admir- 
able :— 

“Tt is difficult to do justice to Edward’s character. 
He was the last of the golden, blue-eyed race of 
Cerdic and Alfred, in whom Saxon sovereignty was 
symbolized; and the people, who groaned under 
strong rulers, idealized their mild and saintly king. 
For Edward loved mercy and justice as a part of 
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religion ; when he saw the gold of the Danegelt in 
his treasury, it seemed to him that the devil was 
dancing gleefully on the money wrung from a toil- 
stricken people, and he caused it to be restored, and 
abolished the tax for ever. The first miracle he 
performed, from which was derived the custom of 
touching for the king’s evil, is proof of his goodness 
of heart: a poor scrofulous woman believed that 
the king could restore her to health by his prayers 
and touch ; and Edward took the suppliant into his 
palace, and kept her there until good food had pro- 
duced its natural results in her cure. We can un- 
derstand the love such a man would attract, the 
more as he joined a royal presence to easy, courteous 
manners, and disguised his weakness of will by 
his sensibility to passionate impulse, while his tem- 

r was kept within bounds by the gentleman’s 

bit of self-control. But in all that makes up in- 
tellect and character, Edward was little better than 
half-witted. He knew that dishonesty to the state 
was a crying sin of the times, and yet he dismissed 
the thief whom he found plundering the treasury, 
with a warning that he had better not be found 
out. He knew that the great nobles and prelates 
misused their powers over the people, and yet he 
consented to a law which transferred the jurisdic- 
tion, in criminal matters, from the local courts to 
the feudal lords, in all cases where their dependents 
were concerned. Himself a warm-hearted man, 
clinging to old ties, and with a strong sense of 
duty, he plundered and disgraced his mother in obe- 
dience to one court faction, and separated from his 
queen to please another. He is a striking example 
how small an interval divides weakness from vice 
in the character of a king.” 


Most of all, however, are we pleased with 





avoiding the temptation of a superfluous third 
volume. Itis uncommonly well written, and its 
plot certainly succeeds in awakenin curiosity 
and maintaining interest. That it i its ble- 
mishes we shall presently show ; but we are dis- 
posed to judge them leniently, because we take 
the work before us to be a first production, and 
also the production of a lady. We are led to 
this last supposition by many bits of internal 
evidence :—the epicene nom de plume of the wri- 
ter; the continued analysis of feminine feel- 
ings; above all, by the very young-ladyish 
slip of making an excellent young curate, who 
we are more than once told has nothing but 
his stipend of eighty pounds a year, unexpect- 
edly attain a very valuable college living. 

‘‘ Miss Gwynne of Woodford,” or Maud, as 
she is more generally called in the book, is the 
daughter of a country squire of some fortune, 
and the god-child of a more considerable one. 
This latter, Forrester by name, has a son, Ste- 
phen, between whom and Maud there is at the 
outset of the book a decided attachment, not 
yet ripened into an engagement. Old Forres- 
ter dies, and Stephen reigns in his stead. Then 
a series of manceuvres on the part of Stephen’s 
sister Blanche—unamiable and 
old-maidish—prevent his seeking the hand of 
Maud, and cause him to wed an affected heiress, 


/@ Florence de Lille, who bears some resem- 


Mr. Pearson's treatment of ecclesiastical sub- | 


jects and characters. In no modern writer, 
except Canon Stanley, have we met with the 
same combination of resolute accuracy in the 


blance to Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Marie St. Clair. 
Meanwhile, misfortune has fallen on old Mr. 
Gwynne. He has been forced to let Woodford, 
and retire into Wales; and the descriptions of 
Maud’s experiences in teaching Welsh chil- 
dren and witnessing Welsh revivals form, we 


| are inclined to think, the best part of the book. 


investigation of facts, with generous indul- | 


gence in the appreciation of motives. Thus 


his supporters must have viewed the question 


of clerical celibacy : at a time when fiefs were | 
everywhere becoming hereditary, the danger | 
was imminent that a married clergy might 


found a succession of hereditary bishops and 
abbots. The still fiercely controverted ques- 
tions connected with the career of Becket are 
treated with great fairness, while Mr. Pearson 
rises to genuine enthusiasm in delineating the 
far loftier and purer character of Anselin. 

We would gladly linger, did space permit, 
over Mr. Pearson's descriptions of our first 
six Norman kings.—Of the romantic insurrec- 
tions of the Conqueror’s time and the terrible 
orgies of the Red King’s court; of the unscru- 
pulous ability of Henry the Scholar and the 
evil days of Stephen the Usurper ; of the rule 
and the policy of that first Plantagenet, whose 
character was in Hume's eyes “almost without 
a blemish,” who began life by marrying a wo- 
man old enough to be his mother, and ended 
it by seducing one who was about to become 
his daughter ; of the enterprises and conquests 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, to whom so 
much has been condoned by a posterity dazzled 
by the fame of a brilliant crusader. But we 
content ourselves with once again commending 
this volume to our readers, and looking forward 
with pleasurable anticipations to its promised 
continuation up to the period of the Reforma- 
tion. 





MISS GWYNNE OF WOODFORD.* 


WE may say at once that we like this book. 

It has many merits besides the great one of 

keeping its story within reasonable limits and 
* Miss Gioynne of Woodford. By Garth Rivers. 

lumes, (Smith, Ear, and Ca) ee ee 





Here is a specimen :— 
“It is on the edge of dark. The western wind 


at page 135 an exceedingly valuable suggestion | increases in violence, whistling through the chinks 
is m 


€ as to an aspect in which Dunstan and | gusan brings candles, and seats herself near the 


and crannies, and howling down the chimneys, 


light with the rest. The chapter chosen is the se- 
cond lesson for the evening service, which Maud 
has already read out, but which she desires they 
should understand. They can all read very toler- 


| ably, and the chapter is again gone through, verse 





by verse. 

“*T want you to understand what you read,’ 
says Maud. 

“<Iss’m,’ from the class of girls. From Morris, 
‘Oh, iss ; I want to understand Ingliss by the time 
I take the cattles with father to England: two lan- 
guage iss a fine thing.’ 

“* Well,’ said Maud, ‘tell me what this chapter 
is about ?” 

“ Class hurriedly scan the page ; each one catch- 
ing at the words most conspicuous ; each one quite 
wrong. Susan, however, answers, ‘ On Faith.’ 

“*True. Can any of you tell me the meaning 
of faith ? 

“Dead silence. Maud sought in her mind for an 
illustration. 

“* Well, you would all believe me if I said the 
country I come from is a pleasant country ; a nice, 
beautiful country, would you not ?’ 

“< Iss mm,’ except from Morris, who replies, ‘I 
dennow,’ 

“For shame, Morris,’ in loud whispers from the 
class; ‘in course it’s a grand country.’ 

“ *Tss, it may be for all I know,’ rejoined Morris, 
compromising. 

“* Well,’ pursued Maud, ‘it is a rich green coun- 
try, and a deep river flows past the hay meadows.’ 

“ «That may be’m,’ from Morris, 

“Tt is so. You have never seen the place, but 
if you believe in it, that is faith.’ 

“ Bewildered looks, 

“*Don’t you understand? Faith means believing 
in something you can’t see.’ 

“* But please ’m, isn’t it to be seen quite plain ?’ 
from Susan. 

“*Does they draw the net in the river?’ asks 
Morris, who is given to aquatic pursuits, 

“ Maud is puzzled for an instant. Her illustration 





“ Now supposing you were all walking along the 
bank of that river, and I were to tell you there 
were beautiful fish in it, you would believe it ?’ 

“* Dear me, iss ’m,’ in a ready chorus. 

“*You would not see the fish, but you would be- 
lieve they were in the river ?” 

ae to be sure, ’m.’ 

“*Then that would be faith,’ she went on. ‘You 
would believe the fish were there, although for the 
darkness of the water you might not see them.’ 

“ «Indeed, treuth, iss.’ 

“She paused before proceeding further with the 
questioning; then reading over the first verse, 
ask 


«< Now tell me what faith is’ 


“* Fiss in a river,’ from Nancy, Jenny, and Morris, 
in a breath.” 


All this while Stephen Forrester is gradually 
sliding down a moral decline. His py 
marriage and querulous wife bring out a pas- 
sion, never quite latent, for drink. Then a 
pretty Irish cousin, who was an old flame, 
comes to stay, and then, O tempora! O mores! 
oecur episodes which we had best indicate 
by their result—the birth of a sickly baby 
ushered into existence (after the manner of ail 
clandestine infants, according to novelists) at 


turely | an inn, and left in the usual way with the cus- 


tomary purse of gold and the necessary ring. 
Sheninen cathar i assumes the death of his 
offspring, and Maud accidentally finds out the 
matter, and adopts the baby. She succeeds 
in saving Stephen's life from the vengeance 
of a lover of the fair and false Kate, a 
roving doctor and gold-digger—a sort of Irish 
Tom *Thurnal : years roll on, the Gwynnes 
are restored to their property, and Stephen’s 
wife dies. He, meanwhile, has gradually been 
returning to a better course of life, and at 
length Stephen discovers that he is really the 
father of Maud’s protégé, and ~— —_ pro- 
tracted proposals and refusals Mau accepts 
him as her husband. 

Such is but a slight outline of a well-con- 
structed plot. Maud of course is the central 
figure, on the delineation of which great care 
has evidently been ees but we must 
own that were our judgment limited to this 

int it would not be altogether favourable. 

fany things in Maud—her patience with her 
old blind father, for example,—are nicely por- 
trayed ; but on other occasions we are inclined 
to acquiesce in Florence’s opinion of her, that 
‘she is too much of an Amazon.” ‘Thus, for 
instance, we do not quite admire the following 
manner of conducting a controversy with a 
Welsh nonconformist :— 


“ Fired with zeal and the glory of gaining Miss 
Gwynne over to New Ebenezer, the tailor advanced, 
congratulating himself on his perfect knowledge of 
the English language. He was not afraid of any 
one in the English tongue: hadn’t he acquired the 
twang when he went to perfect himself in the true 
cut of the fashions in London ? 

“ ¢Ha-hem,’ he began. 

“ Maud looked at him in surprise. She imagined 
he was going to ask for her father’s custom. 

“* Ha-hem—hev'nly thing this—ha-hem !’ 

“* What?’ asked Maud, 

“*Ha! this waking from the dead—tising up—’ 

“< Dear me!’ exclaimed Mand. 

“* Allegory! allegory !’ he said with a profound 


“* Be so good as to make way, said Mand, at- 
tempting to pass. 

“*No, child of the world, not till you have heard 
the voice.’ 

“ She turned the other way, and retraced her steps. 
The tailor followed. 

“ ‘Hear, child of the world !—daughter of Baby- 
lon !—’ 

“*You had better be quiet, interrupted Maud, 
angry at his impudence. 

“Her caution was not in the least heeded. The 





has not succeeded ; she tries another. 


tailor waved his hand and went on,— 
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“ «When the sons of God saw the daughters of 
men—ha-hem !—ha-hem !—they should have con- 
verted them. . 

“ Maud carried a big umbrella, for the day was wet. 
She stopped in her walk, and suddenly thrusting the 
point of her umbrella against his breast, he, unex- 
pean, was impelled with a good deal of lively 

orce backwards, and declined finally on the flat of 

his back into the mud; whereupon Maud, with— 
it had better be confessed—accelerated movement, 
wended her way homewards, not without trepida- 
tion.” 


The argumentum baculinum is never a very 
edifying one, but we do not expect to find it 
made use of by a refined young lady addicted 
to communings with nature, and suffering under 
a hopeless attachment. We hope we are not 
going to be inundated with an array of female 
muscular Christians. 

There is, too, an unreality about the con- 
cluding chapters to which we strongly object. 
The woman who is intensely in love with a 
man, yet persists in refusing him, exists only 
in the world of novelists. There is no earthly 
reason for Maud to reject Stephen, who is now 
leading a useful and decorous life, and is re- 
turning the love she has borne him for years. 
Such things, we repeat, do not occur in real 
life. Girls will not reject a man whom they 
have every inducement to accept, because they 
are influenced by some crotchet intelligible 
only to the crinvulined casuists of Miss Yonge. 
“The coy nymph half-willing to be pressed ” 
will probably let some of her willingness 
out beneath her coyness; and though a De la 
Vallitre may put her rejection in very strong 
terms, yet she will quite incidentally mention 
the point beyond which she will not be able to 
maintain her resistance. And you, lovely Miss 


would be careful in her quotations. The fol- 

lowing is not a pleasing way of presenting one 

of Longfellow’s hexameters :— 

“Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look 
back;” 

nor is the grand trochaic measure of ‘ Locksley 

Hall” improved by the following arrangement : 


“Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, 
The curlews call.” 





WELSH AND ANGLO-SAXON 
ANNALS.* 


Tue Hebrews called the divisions of a book its 
bones, and the Romans called them its knots ; 
chapters have been wittily said each to grow 
out of the other, and to follow in direct genea- 
logy, so that one could not have been produced 
without relation to ils predecessor. Our ear- 
liest chroniclers seem not to have recognized 
the convenience of such essential articulations ; 
any disruption to them appeared a discontinu- 
ance, and a mere date sufficed instead of a sepa- 
rate heading. 

Mr. Williams ap Ithel, the editor of the Brut 
y Twysogion, the ‘Chronicle of the Princes,” 
informs us that he won a gold bardic tiara and 
£30, for a treatise on the Bardo-Druidic sys- 
tem, ‘which, when published, will inevitably 
attract the attention of both British and Con- 


p tinental scholars.” This pleasing and modest 


intelligence adorns the preface to his present 
publication, in which he affords us some curious 
particulars of the primitive system of British 
chronology, which dates from the era of Pry- 
dain, ‘‘ which is variously dated from the year 





Smith, who as you peruse this paragraph feel 
very angry at the disbelief in woman’s strength | 


1780 to 480 B.c.,” a tolerably wide margin. 
Howel the Good, 545 years before the accession 


of mind which you think it evinces, if that | of Henry VIL., is said to have first dated years 


long-coated curate or soft-mustachioed cornet 


| from the Nativity, and King Arthur, in his Jn- 


or whoever the extremely fortunate individual | stitutes of the Round Table, to have introduced 


may be who enjoys your affections, were this 
instant to propose to you, and the friends were 
agreeable, and the match in all points desir- 
able, you would not, from some uncomfortable 
theory about your mission, dismiss the dear 
man without a single ray of hope. 

Far better drawn is Stephen Forrester—the 
man of strong passions and headlong impulses 
—the jovial country gentleman almost sink- 
ing into the sottish profligate, and yet with 
enough of sound good feeling in him to rally 
and work by slow degrees backward and up- 
ward. Hugh Gwynne also, Maud’s clerical 
brother, who dies young, though sketchily 
done, is marked by considerable tenderness 
and sweetness. By the way, there is a good 
deal of polemical conversation scattered over 
various parts of the work, from which would 
appear as if the writer were fond of contro- 
versy but rather afraid of it. So far as we 
can make out, her leanings are High Church, 
inclining to that cantankerous Anglicanism 
which shrieks alike at Jesuits and Ranters as 
if they were bugs or blackbeetles. ‘The episode 
of Kate Bryan, the naughty Irish cousin, was 
one which required very delicate handling ; 
while the necessity of pointing out to young 
ladies the dangers of bedrooms easy of access 
from a — appears to us exceedingly 
questionable, and in fact to belong to the class 
of incidents which, with all its cleverness, have 
prevented Wildfell Hall from ever becoming a 
very popular book. 

An spite however of these faults Miss Gwynne 
of Woodford is a novel of more than ordinary 
— and promise. It may seem a captious 

ttle piece of criticism, but we cannot help in 
conclusion expressing a wish that our authoress 


| the age of the world for all events which oc- 
‘curred previous to that epoch. The Triads 
| merely record great events, and furnish the mere 
| order of their occurrence; Nennius only records 
the number of years which elapsed between re- 
,markable epochs. The annals of Wales of the 
tenth century make use of a decennary notation 
| previous to the Incarnation, and afterwards of 
| the heading of “‘ annus,” before each year, the 
| era on which the chronology rests being inde- 
‘terminate. The chronology of the Chronicle 

of Strata Floreda is regulated by decades to 

nearly the close of the tenth century and 
| thenceforward ; it is presumed to be that on 
| which the Chronicle of the Princes is founded. 

As regards the Saxon Chronicle, Mr. Benja- 
min Thorpe candidly states that *‘ we have no 
knowledge of the chronology of the Anglo- 
Saxons before their conversion to Christianity, 
or from what data the writers of the Chronicle 
reduced the time of events down to the coming 
of St. Augustine.” We are equally at a loss to 
state with any certainty who were its authors, 
or what was the mode of its development. It 
reaches from the invasion of Britain by Julius 
Cesar to the year 1154: the Brut commences 
[in 681, and concludes in 1282. 

Both the Saxon chronicle and the Brut would 
be far more correctly called annals, as the suc- 
cession of years is the governing principle of 
the narrative, the year in some cases being 
stated with equal formality, whether there are 
many events or hardly any above the measure 
of a blank to be recorded. Probably the 
earliest annals now existing are those of Thucy- 





* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Two Vols. Edited by B. Thorpe. 
(Longmans.) 

Brut y Twusogion, Edited by Rey. J. Williams ap Ithel. 
| (Longmans.) 





' dides and Tacitus, who arrange events strictly 
in the order of time, differing from the design 
| of the Parian chronicle, which consists in indi- 
| cating in what year certain events happened, and 
| not what events ee in each year. The 
| Roman Pontifex Maximus for the time being 
| yearly compiled the Great Annals, which were 
| continued from the commencement of the Ro- 
man State to the seventh century after the 
foundation of the city. The Scandinavian 
Sagas are the nearest approach in point of in- 
terest and resemblance to our Welsh and Saxon 
chronicles. 

The great portion of the Brut is taken up 
with long descriptions of the raids and feuds 
of the Welsh princes, interspersed with notes 
of heavy snow, eclipses, good and bad har- 
vests, comets, obituary notices of considerable 
value, and direct historical information, such 
as the state of feeling in England at the time 
| of the invasion by Prince Louis, the expedition 
| of Henry III., his pilgrimage to St. David's, 
| the acts of Henry I. and IIL, the quarrels be- 
| tween the Flemings and the Welsh, and the 
| policy of Edward I. Wales presents a miser- 
| able ‘spectacle in the twelfth century, being 
| constantly traversed by armies, which com- 
| pelled the r people to take refuge in 
| woods, “others seeking protection from the 
| nearest castles, out of which they had come, as 
| is said in a British proverb, ‘ The dog will lick 
| the weapon with which he was wounded.’ ” 
There were no inns, the roads were bad, and 
banditti infested the borders. Family feuds 
| made even noblemen turn traitors to their 
country, and the most barbarous cruelties were 

inflicted upon the person. In 1200 Mellgwn 

sold Abertewi, the key of all Wales, for a trifling 
| sum to the English, for fear of, and out of 
‘hatred to, his brother Gruffudd. In 1197 
| Trahairn the Little was seized when he was 
| ing through Llangors to take revenge upon 
Cin tevier, and ‘tat Aberhodni was dragged 
at the tails of horses through the streets to the 
| seaffold ; there his head was cut off, and he was 
hanged by his feet, and remained on the gal- 
| lows three days.” A curious practice is ob- 
| servable at this period, of dying persons, includ- 
| ing bishops and nobles, before receiving the 
| Holy Communion, submitting to “salutary,” 
_ that is, bodily ‘* penance.” 
| In the summer the Welsh devastated the 

territory of Offa, and “‘ then Offa caused a dike 
/to be made as a boundary between him and 
| Wales, to enable him the more easily to with- 
| stand the attack of his enemies, and that is 
| called Offa’s Dike from that time to this day. 
| And it extends from one sea to the other, from 
, the south near Bristol to the north above Flint, 
between the monastery of Basingwerk and 
Coleshill.” 

In 895 vermin of a mole-like form, each 
having two teeth, fell from heaven, which 
devoured all the food, and through fasting and 
prayer they were driven away. In 971 Edgar, 
King of the Saxons, collected a very great fleet 
at Caerleon upon Usk. Rein, the Scot, in 
1020, was the type of a great number of imi- 
tators. ‘As it is proverbially said, ‘ Excite 
thy dog, but do not pursue,’ he assaulted 
bravely and fearlessly, and retreated shame- 
fully in a fox-like manner.” The portraitures 
of the various princes are strikingly drawn ; 
Gruffudd, son of Llywellyn, ‘the head and 
shield and defender of the Britons,” fell through 
the treachery of his own men. ‘* The man 
who had been hitherto invincible was now left 
| in the glens of desolation after taking immense 
' spoils, and after innumerable victories and 
| countless treasures of gold and silver and jewels 
/and purple vestures.” Macmael Minbo, the 
' most renowned and most powerful King of the 
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Gwyddelians, was slain in a sudden onset-— 
‘the man who was terrible to his foes, friendly 
to his countrymen, and gentle towards pilgrims 
and strangers.” ‘‘Bleddyn, the mildest and 
most merciful of kings, was gentle to his rela- 
lations, and was defender of the orphans, the 
helpless, and the widows; was the supporter 
of the wise, the honour and stay of the churches, 
and the comfort of the countries, generous to 
all, terrible in war and amiable in peace, and 
a defence to every one. And then all the 
family of Rhys fell, and himself became a fugi- 
tive, like a timid stag before the hounds, 
through the thickets and woods.” 

The old chronicler, with a few simple touches, 
lays before us the depredations of the merciless 
Saxons and the heroic defence of the Britons, 
“happy and unintimidated,” against succes- 
sive invasions by the Normans, ‘‘ not confiding 
in themselves but placing their hope in God, 
the Creator of all Font by fasting and pray- 
ing and giving alms and undergoing severe 
bodily penance. For the French dared not 
penetrate the rocks and the woods, but ho- 
vered about the level plains.” In 1101, “‘ Mag- 
nus, King of Germany” (Denmark) despising 
the Britons, landed to conquer them ; but was 
killed in battle by them, “for they arose from 
the mouths of the caves in multitudes, like ants 
in pursuit of their spoils.” The subsequent 
battles between the English and Welsh are as 
vigorously treated. 

The ideal of manly beauty, in the eye of the 
chronicler, is realized in Rhun. He had curly 
yellow hair, a long thick neck, broad breast, 
a long waist, ‘long legs which were slender 
above his feet, which were long and his toes 
straight.” Upon the death of this handsome 
young gentleman, his father was so dejected 
that neither his kingdom, nor pleasure, nor 
“sprightly converse of good men, nor the ex- 
hibition of valuable things,” could rouse him. 
However, the news of the burning of Gwydd- 
grug Castle, and the destruction of its garrison, 
“relieved him from all pain and from every 
sorrowing thought.” He was not so charming 
as young Rhys. There were two princes 
equally meritorious ; but he was not so unfilial 
as Prince Henry was to his father when he 
offered him £20 a day for his expenses, reply- 
ing ‘he never heard of a King being a man 
on pay or under wages.” 

The chronicler is not always correct, for he 
says that King John was buried at Worcester, 
‘near the grave of St. Dunstan !” and he re- 
lates a strange incident that Llewellyn was 
twice married to Eleanor, daughter of Simon 
Montfort, first at Winchester in 1255, ‘“* Ed- 
ward, King of England, himself bearing the 
cost of the banquet and nuptial festivities 
liberally ;” and again in 1278, ‘‘at the door of 
the great church in Worcester, there were they 
married, and on that night the nuptials were 
solemnized.” The following account of an 
Eisteddfodd in 1176 is interesting :—‘‘ And 
the Lord Rhys held a grand festival at the 
castle of Aberteivi, wherein he appointed two 
sorts of contention, one between the bards and 
poets, and the other between the harpers, 
fiddlers, pipers, and various performers of in- 
strumental music, and he assigned two chairs 
for the victors in the contentions, and these he 
enriched with vast gifts. A young man of his 
own court, son to Cibon the fiddler, obtained 
the victory in instrumental song, and the men 
of Gwynnedd obtained the victory in vocal 
song ; and all the other minstrels obtained from 
the Lord Rhys as much as they asked for, so 
that there was no one excluded. And that 
festival was proclaimed a year before it was 
held throughout Wales and England, and 
Prydyn and Ireland, and many other coun- 
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tries.” Well it might, a contest where there 


were many prizes and no blanks. 

We have every reason to be grateful to such 
an accomplished scholar as Mr. Thorpe for his 
valuable labours, to which he has brought 
great judgment, practical experience, and in- 
timate familiarity both with the language and 
history of the Chronicle. The authorship, 
long a moot question, he refers to the period 
of King Alfred, the earlier portions being de- 
rived from traditions and materials alluded to 
by Bede, and the later parts being contempo- 
raneous history with occasional interpolations, 
and a perceptible change in purity of language 
after the Norman invasion. It has been 
presumed that Wolstan, bishop of Worcester, 
wrote the entries from 1034 to 1079. Ethel- 
ward the historian gave an abridged and im- 
perfect translation of a portion of it in Latin, 
and after a manner which Nicholson called 
* boisterous.” Plegmund, it has been asserted, 
wrote by direction of King Alfred the earlier 
part previous to the year 890. Asser bor- 
rowed from the Chronicle in his inaccurate 
life of King Alfred. Every attempt, how- 
ever, to identify the writers of this precious 
historical document unique as a consecutive 
chronicle in the vernacular tongue, when Con- 
tinental authors employed Latin, has been un- 
satisfactory. The church history of Bede, a 
few monastic chronicles, some biographies, and 
the works of Ethelward and Asser, form the 
only other existing sample of history besides 
this important work, which has been published 
imperfectly by Wheloc in 1643; in 1622 in 
full by Bishop Gibson, and by Dr. Ingram in 
1823, and more recently up to the year 1066 
in the Monumenta Historica Britannica. 

Mr. Thorpe has printed in parallel columns 
the text of the various manuscripts, which differ 
from each other in many important particulars, 
both of political bias, and, positively, of facts. 
He takes a middle course between the practices 
of former editors, neither printing the entire 
work as prose with Bishop Gibson, nor retain- 
ing as metrical portions many parts so given 
by Dr. Ingram. 

We might naturally expect to find a marked 
difference between the estimates entertained 
of the Saxon and Norman i The latter 
are undoubtedly not flattered. Henry I. fares 
best ; “‘a good man he was and there was 
great awe of him. No man durst misdo 
against another in his time. He made peace 
for man and beast. Whoso bare his burthen of 
gold and silver, no man durst say to him aught 
but good.” ‘In the days” of his brother 
** every right fell and every wrong in the sight 
of God and of the world rose up . . . he would 
be the heir of every man ordained and lay.” 
William I. is described as ‘“‘a very wise man 
and very powerful; . . . he was also very digni- 
fied, thrice every year he bare his crown;... 
he was a very rigid and cruel man, so that no 
man durst do anything against his will; ...a 
man who had any confidence in himself might 
go over his realm with his bosom full of gold 
unhurt... .He altogether loved greediness. 
He planted a great preserve for deer, and he 
laid down laws therewith that whosoever 
should slay hart or hind should be blinded. 
He forbad also the boars to be killed. As greatly 
did he love the tall deer as if he were their 
father ;” and then the chronicler moralizes: 
‘‘He who was before a powerful king and 
lord of many a land had then of all his land 
only a portion of seven feet; and he who was 
whilom decked with gold and with gems lay 
there covered over with mould !” 

We do not remember to have seen advantage 
taken of the information with regard to the 
early history of Peterborough Cathedral con- 





tained in these pages, either in the memoirs of 
that Church or at the recent meeting of the 
Archeological Institute, although it would 
have furnished matter for an agreeable paper 
on one of the vacant evenings. As an exam- 
ple of the honesty with which the chronicler 
wrote we may cite the passage in which he re- 
lates a circumstance converted by the monkish 
historians into a miracle. ‘“ All the chief witan 
of the Angle race fell at Calne from an upper 
floor except the holy Archbishop Dunstan, who 
alone was stayed upon a beam.” Preparations 
in 1008 were made to create a navy, and from 
three hundred and ten hides of ground one 
long ship was furnished, and from eight hides 
a helmet with a breastplate; the wind, how- 
ever, “‘ thrashed them to pieces.” The aurora 
borealis is described as ‘a cloud of blood, in 
likeness of fire, coloured in various rays; when 
it was dawn it glided away ;” and again, “‘as 
a great and broad fire near the earth, which at 
once waned in length up to the sky, and the 
sky separated into four parts and fought against 
it as if it would quench it.” A comet is 
amusingly called ‘“‘ comet,” as if that was its 
proper name, and itself an old familiar friend 
on an occasional visit. We are given a curious 
picture of a bishop who, like Spencer of Nor- 
wich and Falbot of Durham at very different 
dates, wore the uniform of the period. ‘“ He 
was Earl Harold's mass priest. He wore his 
knapsack in his priesthood until he was a bishop; 
he forsook his chrism and his rood, his ghostly 
weapons, and took to his spear and to his 
sword after his bishophood, and so went in the 
force against Griffith the Welsh King, and he 
was there slain and his priests with him.” The 
descriptions of the attack of Hereward and 
the Danes upon Peterborough in 1070, and the 
battle of the monks at Glastonbury in 1083, 
are most graphic. ‘‘ They burnt all the monks’ 
houses and all the town; they then came on 
through fire in at Bolhithe gate, and the 
monks came to meet them praying for peace. 
But they recked of nothing; . . . they took so 
much geld and silver, and so many treasures 
in money and in raiment and in books as no 
inan may tell to another, saying, that they did 
it from affection to the monastery.” At Glas- 
tonbury the Abbot Thurstan, having been re- 
monstrated with by his unfortunate monks, 
marched into the chapterhouse at the head of 
a body of armed Normans, who pursued them 
into the choir, slaying three and woundin 
thirteen of their number, “and the wretch 
monks lay about the altar, and some crept un- 
der, and earnestly cried to God imploring his 
mercy, seeing that they might not obtain any 
mercy from men.” In 1114 “ there was so 
great an ebb everywhere in one day, so that 
men went riding and walking over the Thames 
to the east of the bridge at London.” In 1129 
we are informed of a noteworthy fact, that 
when the Archbishop and Council decreed that 
any priest who would not put away his wife 
‘should forego his church and his house and 
his home, and never more have any calling 
thereto ;” ‘all the decrees stood for nought ; 
all held their service by the King’s leave as 
they did before.” The cruel mutilations in- 
flicted upon thieves at this period are too 
horrible to mention. 

The terrible state of the country during 
nineteen years of King Stephen’s reign is 
piteously described, with the abominable atro- 
cities inflicted by the feudal lords. ‘“‘ If two 
or three men came riding to 2 town, all the 
township fled before them, imagining them to 
be robbers.” The bishops and clergy were 
same churches and towns were robbed and 


urned, ‘‘ so that thou mightest take all a day's _ 


journey, and thou shouldest never find a man 
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sitting in a town or the land tilled.” The most 
inventive German genius fruitful in horrors, 
or the worst dreams after an undigested = 
per, never portrayed worse torments than the 
simple Chronicler describes ; men smoked and 
roasted to death, plunged into pits full of 
adders, cut to the brain by ropes twisted so as 
to pierce through the bone of the head, pressed 
to death by sharp stones whilst wedged into a 
coffin-like chest, or hung about the neck with 
a sharp iron collar, or a yoke heavy enough to 
weigh down two men, ‘‘ and the land was all 
fordone by such deeds, and they said openly 
that Christ and his saints slept.” 

Very different from this melancholy prose is 
the vigorous Song of Brunanburgh, which 
reads like the sound of a trumpet. ‘The field 
streamed with warriors’ blood, what time the 
sun rose up at morning tide, the glorious star 
glided over the Ps eme God's candle bright, 
the Eternal Lord’s, until the noble creature 
sank to its setting... . They needed not to 
laugh that they, in works of war the better, 
were on the battle stead, at the rush of ban- 
ners, the meeting of javelins, the tryst of men, 
the clash of weapons, that on the field of 
slaughter they with Edward’s offspring played.” 

The reader is now presented with the Chro- 
nicle printed in Roman type, and provided 
with an admirable translation, which preserves 
the raciness, pathos, simplicity and vigour of 
the original.. One of the announcements for 
the coming season is a Harmony of the History 
of the Britons, the works of Gildas, the Brut 
and Saxon Chronicle, with reference to the 
events of the fifth and sixth centuries, by Mr. 
D. H. Haigh, This work, if worthily executed, 
will be a valuable commentary upon the Chro- 
nicle, and may supply those critical particulars, 
notes, and illustrations, which Mr. Thorpe 
would doubtless have furnished, but for the re- 
strictions placed upon all the editors whom he 
employs by the Master of the Rolls. 





THE ROMAN QUESTION.* 


TraLy persists in speaking of the Emperor 
Napoleon as her friend, ally, and protector. 
Search the columns of her now abundant and 
free newspapers, or scrutinize the utterances 
and the state-papers of her statesmen, and you 
will find only repetitions usque ad nauseam of 
the same manifestation of feeling and opinion. 
And yet Italy neither thinks nor feels any- 
thing of the kind. Never, probably, was there 
an instance of an entire nation thus agreeing 
for p of policy to use the lip-language 
of civility, while nourishing feelings of a very 
different kind in their hearts. The unanimity 
of the constrained hypocrisy is a measure of 
the intensity of the national desire for that 
consummation, which it is feared might be 
imperilled by more boldly speaking out their 
genuine sentiments. 

The Italians no longer regard the Emperor 
os their friend. By degrees, but latterly most 
completely, the mask has fallen off ; and even 
the masses comprehend the real truth. Of 
course it need hardly be said that from the 
beginning the leading and the thinking men 
never imagined that the French Emperor was 
spending the blood and treasure of France for 
any save French, or if not strictly French, for 
dynastic objects. But the Italians feel them- 
selves to be in a false position in this respect. 
They dare not speak out their real thoughts 
and honest wishes. In private conversation 





* La Questione Romana, cc, The Roman Question, Examined 
with regard to its ultimate Solution, By the Cavaliere Antonio 
Zobi. (Turin. 1861.) 





you hear the same thing avowed on all hands. 


Point out to any Italian, that their great, 


friend and ally has from the beginning neg- 
lected no possible means, and let no passing 
opportunity escape, of striving to prevent that 
national consolidation which is the dearest 
wish of the national heart ;—remind him that 
the Emperor most pointedly and emphatically 
asserted this truth himself, by the mouth of 
M. Baroche, in the Senate of France ;—tell him 
how evident it was, « priori, that France should 
so act; how impossible it was that any French- 
man should wish to see a kingdom, destined to 
become a richer and more powerful one than 
his own, spring into existence on the southern 
side of the Alps ;—show him how consistent it 
is with every tradition of French policy and 
ambition throughout the entire course of his- 
tory, that France should leave no means unat- 
tempted to crush soominous a birth in its cradle; 
—and the Italian will tell you that he is as per- 
fectly aware of all this as you can be; that he 
knows very well that it is difficult to say—as 
one of the greatest of Italian statesmen phrased 
it—which of the two Emperors is the most dan- 
gerous enemy to the Italian cause, ‘ But we 
cannot say so, my dear sir! It is impossible 
for us to run the risk of a breach with France; 
at all events at present, In our critical posi- 
tion it is a hard but absolute necessity to bend 
and bide our time!” 

Of course the present and recent action of 
the French intervention at Rome, and the pal- 
pable consequences of it, have been the means 
of completing the enlightenment of the Italians 
on this head. 

It would be altogether superfiuous to insist 
here on the more immediate evils which the 
prolongation of the present situation at Rome 
is causing to Italy. Every newspaper reader 
in Europe knows all about it. That the pre- 
sence of the French troops in Rome, that and 
nothing else, is rendering the consolidation and 
tranquillization of Southern Italy impossible, 
is plain to all men. That the object with: 
they are kept there is to try this last chance of 
averting the dreaded consummation of Italian 
unity and independence, is scarcely less pal- 
pable. Of this, history will have much to say ; 
and as national sins are punished by a Neme- 
sis quite as inexorable as that which pursues 
the errors of individual men, France will as- 
suredly in the fullness of time reap evil from 
the evil seed which she is sowing. But the 
facts of her guilt are too manifest for there to 
be either utility or interest in insisting on these 
at length. 

But it is interesting to know what opinion 
is held in Italy respecting the ulterior and 
more permanent mischiefs which are inflicted 
by the Papacy on the Peninsula, and from 
which Italy is forbidden by France to liberate 
herself ; and to hear what and how extensive 
are the remedies which grave and moderate- 
minded men in Italy are anxious to apply to 
these evils as soon as they shall obtain the 
power of regulating their own affairs according 
to their own judgment. And this is the in- 
terest which has led us to call the attention of 
our readers to the recent opuscule of the Cava- 
liere Zobi, the well-known historian of Tus- 
cany. 

Many of our readers will no doubt be fami- 
liar with the name and reputation of this 
distinguished writer. But, for the sake of 
those who may not be so, it is well to state 
that Signor Zobi is very far from belonging to 
the more violent, and, as they call themselves, 
the more advanced party in Italian contempo- 
rary politics. He is an essentially moderate 
man, a grave and conscientious historian, and 
a supporter of the present government. 





which. 








And here we have the ideas of an Italian of 
this stamp respecting the Papacy, and the mea- 


| sures which it will behove the King’s govern- 
| ment in Italy to take for the remedy of the 


evils occasioned by it. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the Pa- 
pacy is regarded in Italy at all in the same 
light as it is with more or less sincerity re- 
garded in all other Catholic countries. ‘To 
them the aspect of the Papacy most habitually 
presented is the religious aspect. It is to them 
at all events a subject to be thought of in con- 
nection with religious matters and religious 
interests. ‘This is not the case in Italy. ‘There 
the Papacy is more familiar to all minds in its 
political and temporal aspect. No possible 
amount of superstitious ignorance can suffice 
to make a man feel a religious reverence for, 
and faith in, the individual who taxes the 
tobacco, pays the gendarmes, and sells the 
lottery-tickets, 

Nor must it be supposed that this degrada- 
tion of the Papacy in the popular mind has 
taken place without going very far towards 
destroying the foundations of all religion in 
very many minds ; or that this state of feeling 
is in anywise new in Italy, Signor Zobi re- 
fers to a e of Machiavelli, which he 
would have done well to quote ; for it is a very 
striking one. We will doso for him. It oc- 
curs in the twelfth chapter of the first book 
of the Discourses on the Decades of Livy. 

He will adduce, he says, two very strong 
reasons for believing that the well-being of 
Italy is not connected with that of the Roman 
Church ; and proceeds thus :— 


“ The first is, that by the bad examples of that 
Court, this country has lost all devotion and all re- 
ligion ; a state of things which involves infinite mis- 
chief and infinite disorder. ... We Italians, there- 
fore, have to thank the Church and the priests for 
this, in the first place, that we have become evil and 
devoid of religion. But we have also to thank 
them for a yet greater ill, which is the cause of our 
ruin; this is, that the Church has kept and keeps 
this our country divided, And truly no country 
was ever united or happy which did not come under 
the rule of one ruler or republic, as has happened to 
France and Spain; and the reason why Italy has 
not arrived at the same stage, and has neither a re- 
public nor a prince to rule her, is solely due*to the 
Church. For the Church, having her home in 
Italy, and exercising temporal power there, has 
never been sufficiently powerful to occupy and be- 
come sovereign of the whole of the country. And, 
on the other hand, she has never been so weak as 
to be unable, whenever she feared the loss of her 
temporal power, to call to her aid some powerful 
defender, capable of protecting her against any 
Italian power that gave her umbrage.... The 
Church, therefore, not having been powerful enough 
to occupy Italy herself, nor having allowed any one 
else to do so, has been the cause that Italy has never 
been able to unite herself under one chief, but has 
ever been subjected to a multiplicity of lords and 
princes; from which has arisen so great disunion 
and weakness, that the country has become the prey 
not only of powerful foreign nations, but of any 
who might assault it. For all which we Italians 
have to.thank the Church and none other.” 


And if anybody doubts the truth of this, he 
goes on to say, let him only send the Holy See 
to dwell in Switzerland ; and it will be soon 
seen that it would produce the same effects 
there that it has in Italy. 

Such were Machiavelli's views in the six- 
teenth century, and those of thinking Italians 
in the nineteenth are much the same. Signor 
Zobi insists on the absolute necessity of not 
only entirely taking away every vestige of the 
temporal power from the Papacy, but of ut- 
terly destroying and rooting out the “ Curia 
Romana,” as it is called,—that is to say, the 
whole of the mechanism by which the universal 
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Church as well as the Papal States is governed. 
It would require very considerable study of 
the subject to arrive at any tolerably clear 
idea of the special functions, attributions, and 
modes of action of all the extraordinarily nu- 
merous officers, courts, boards, colleges, tri- 
bunals, and commissions of which this Curia 
consists; and it would need much space to 
explain the intricacies of the subject when an 
understanding of them had been obtained. 
Signor Zobi contents himself with concisely 
stating the principal elements of which the 
Curia is com . There are twenty-eight 
“ congregations” for the transacting of a mass 
of most heterogeneous business, from the 
management of the Inquisition to that of the 
water-supply of Rome. These are for the 
most part composed of cardinals, and in every 
case presided over by one of the Sacred Col- 
lege. There are the generals, procurators, or 
— by whatever name they may be 

ed, of sixty-one monastic orders. ‘There 
are a whole host of functionaries with strange 
titles, the meaning of which must be sought in 
obsolete medieval customs and institutions. 
There are a variety of judicial colleges, whose 
members consist of those most corrupt and 
noxious hybrid animals, the ecclesiastical law- 
yers or legal ecclesiastics. And the ranks of 
this sacerdotal bureaucracy are so compact and 
its power so great, that, as Signor Zobi tells 
us, “‘ despite external appearances, the Pope in 
Rome has probably less real power than the 
Doges had in Venice.” 

In this “‘ Curia,” according to Signor Zobi, 
resides the real vitality of the Papacy. ‘‘ When 
the three Popes Pius VI., VII, and IX., 
thrice lost their sovereign power, they each 
time recovered all they had lost in greater 
force than ever, because nobody had taken the 
precaution of destroying both College and 
Curia.” 

But something more is needed to take the 
power of mischief from the Servus Servo- 
rum. ‘For the tranquillity and security of 
Italy the above-described destruction—that of 
the Curia—is not sufficent. It is indispens- 
able to break that chain, which renders the 
bishops the slaves instead of the brethren of 
the Popes. Long since the idea occurred to 
certain sound minds in Tuscany to abolish the 
oath destructive of the dignity and original 
spiritual authority of the bishops. The Grand- 
Duke Leopold I., clearly understanding the pa- 
ramount importance of this point, caused a 
treaty on the subject to be prepared; but he 
had not time to promulgate it.” On which it 
may be remarked, that had the reforming Duke 
remained on the throne of Tuscany any number 
of years, he would never have been able to carry 
into effect any such arrangement with the 
Holy See ; which, on more than one occasion, 
proved itself altogether too strong for him. 

Signor Zobi thinks, that but for the over- 
powering influence over the bishops thus se- 
cured to Rome, in utter contradiction to the 
primitive order and spirit of the early church, 
the episcopal body would not have been found 
the consistent and bitter enemy to the na- 
tional cause which it has shown itself. 

Tn conclusion, he specifies three modes in 
which the solution needed for the Roman 
question may be brought about. ‘ The first 
and most expeditious way would be to allow 
the Roman people to make use of its own force, 
and to settle the matter for itself.” The second 
om would be to wait for the death of the 

ope; then seize the opportunity of the vacancy 
of the See to sweep away the whole world of the 
the Curia, and cause the election a new Head of 
the Catholic Church, according to the primi- 


with patriarchal authority in spiritual mat- 
ters. The third plan would be for the Italian 
government and forces to go to Rome (‘tin 
concert with France, it is to be well under- 
stood,” says Signor Zobi in a prudent paren- 
thesis), and quietly turn out the whole concern, 
with the Bourbon king into the bargain, duly 
and dutifully settling the head of the Church 
“in some quiet city,” “such as Savona or Be- 
nevento.” 

Our author does not clearly express any 
preference for either of these three courses. 
He points out the advantages and difficulties 
of each of them with calm impartiality. But 
we think that we can see indications that his 
own preference would be for the first. 

We much fear that the present master of 
Rome has no intention of permitting the Ita- 
lians to find the “ ultimate solution ” of the 
matter in either of Signor Zobi’s three ways. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The Huntly Casket, and other Tales and to 
By the late Archibald Crawford. (Edinburgh, Nim- 
mo; London, Houlston and Wright.) For a long 
time amongst auctioneers George Robins has been 
the representative poet of his order; his “undulating 
sweep of park-like scenery, the noble family mansion 
in midst of ancestral trees,” &c., culminated all de- 
scription (generally written by his wife), and formed 
a model from which the lesser knights of the ham- 
mer took their style. Now, however, an editor ap- 
pears, and introduces to the world the works of his 
friend ; works which are not without claims that en- 
title the author to be considered as a poet and story- 
teller, as well as auctioneer. Most of our readers 
have heard of a book entitled Tales by My Grand- 
mother. Its author, Archibald Crawford, after a 
busy life, died in 1843, at the age of fifty-nine. 
The son of uw hairdresser in the old burgh of Ayr, the 
early years of his life were passed in various bu- 
siness pursuits, until he settled down as a general 
merchant and auctioneer in his native town. But 
he was something more. He had a love for litera- 
ture, and had cultivated and enjoyed the society 
of men of letters. His own literary attempts were 
successful, but from mischances the two volumes 
published by Constable and Co., and his own 
ventures, turned out pecuniary losses to the au- 
thor, who, notwithstanding the notice his works 
had brought him, was able to forego taking his 
place amongst the notabilities of his time, and 
devote his time to a prosperous business, whilst 
bestowing his vivid fancy and well-stored mind 
on attractive subjects, during the leisure which 
most men may command. The editor of the 
present volume has availed himself of the various 
papers left behind him, promising a second vo- 
Jume if public favour accepts the first, in which 
“The Huntly Casket ” occupies nearly half of the 
book. The story of the loss and restoration of 
this family jewel casket, and the adventures of the 
heir of the house, and his serving-man, Davie 
Garrie, are told with much humour and spirit. 
The scenes are laid in Scotland and Holland; 
and though the characters act very extravagantly, 
the author’s skill and originality prevent the 
fantastic improbabilities marring the pleasure 
which his narration and vivid sketches of life have 
excited. The several songs in the volume are naive 
and sweetly cadenced, and the pastoral of Oberon is 
not without a pathos of its own, when the lost child, 
stolen by fairy power, is discovered by its own 
father, who does not recognize it until he restores 
it to the distressed mother. The short tales of 
“The Merry Lads of Ayr,” “The Rash Vow,” and 
“ Jedburgh Justice,” are even more to our taste, as 
exhibiting te advantage the author’s humorous 
style in narrating comic scenes and adventures, and 
being free from the improbabilities of the longer 
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work. In his > mer A for his friend, the editor 
compares “The Huntly Casket” to “Tam o’ Shanter,” 
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hut why it should ever be compared at all, does not 
occur to us, except it be that the imitation through- 
out the book of Burns’s Songs, Sir Walter Scott’s 
characters, and the Ettrick Shepherd’s fairy scenes, 
put the editor in mind of the galloping lyric. 
However, the imitations are without servility, and 
sufficiently well done to form a medley of humor- 
ous tales and verse, which gives us a high estimate 
of the dramatic and observant powers, and of the 
genial, manly character of the paukie Scotch Auc- 
tioneer, Poet Archibald Crawford. 


Misrepresentation. A Novel. By Anna H. Drury. 
(Chapman and Hall.) As this is a second edition, 
we shall not be expected to say very much about 
it; the work must already have run the gauntlet 
of criticism, and its second appearance is a proof 
that there have been found people to read it, and 
one may therefore fairly presume that there will not 
be wanting others who will imitate so good an ex- 
ample. We are far from saying that a book may 
not be a very good book and yet fail to interest the 
reader ; and we are equally far from saying that a 
book may not be a very bad book and yet interest 
the reader even to fascination. Otherwise we should 
be forgetful of Doddridge’s Rise and Hic gig and 
at the same time we should be unmindful of many 
a wicked French novel. Then a question arises, 
how far are you to read before you can pronounce 
whether a novel be interesting, or not? Of course 
it would be very unfair to read a few pages only 
and lay down the work because you are not already 
entranced, and say that it is intolerably stupid. But 
then, again, how many make a few ? How 
many sheep make a flock? Should the number of 
pages you read bear a certain ratio to the whole 
number in the book? And if so, what ratio? Are 
one hundred and nineteen out of four hundred and 
seventy-six enough? And if not so, must you read 
the book all through, and only consider yourself 
justified in pronouncing an opinion to the effect 
that it is dull when youarrive at the 
and find that you are yawning as much as ever, and 
that the final catastrophe has not quickened your 
pulse by a fraction of a beat, or made a single hair to 
stand on end? Besides, what interests one person 
by no means interests another: how many men, 
women, and children you may observe watching 
with the most intense interest a fallen omnibus- or 
cab-horse, whilst others pass by without a glance in 
that direction! And yet those interested observers 
must have seen the same thing about three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year during their existence. 
Now when we had written thus far, we had read 
eight chapters of Misrepresentation, but had not 
yet arrived at the (to us) interesting part; but it 
does not follow at all that somebody else would not 
have been interested. We therefore read two 
more chapters, and found that the interest begins at 
the tenth. It is not altogether absorbing, but there 
is more than some, and itis the ever-old but ever- 
new subject of love. One woman is a fiend and 
another an angel (with the slight drawback of a very 
proud spirit). The fiend plagues the angel by mis- 
representing her lover, with whom the fiend is her- 
self in love, and the consequence is a concatenation 
of troubles and a labyrinth of tortuosities ; but the 
clue thereof is not very artistically hidden; you 
soon see the thread which will conduct the hero into 
retreat where he will find the object of his worship 
waiting to make him happy. Unfortunately, she 
has already been married and has a son; but the 
hero takes very rae to him, and so he has no oc- 
casion to complain of his stepfather. ‘The good are 
rewarded ; the wicked punished; the weak chas- 
tened and strengthened ; and the moral which the 
story is meant to inculcate is never lost sight of, 
and that is, “that God resisteth the proud.” Some 
of the characters are very well drawn ; Miss Brittan, 
a thoughtless, sprightly, silly young woman, is one 
of them ; she is properly castigated, and ultimately, 
when reduced to a proper frame of mind, receives her 
recompense by being married to an “energetic” 
clergyman; another is Miss Penelope Lyndon, a 
sort of feminine gad-fly, of the kind that exists in 
many a family, and stings the members thereof in 
season and out of season; nor are there wanting 
others, as readers will discover for themselves. 
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We have received the following Serial Works :— 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia ; Household Edition of the 
Works of Shakspeare (W. and R. Chambers); Cas- 
sell’s Illustrated Family Paper ; The Ladies’ Trea- 
sury; Cassell’s Popular Natural History; Cassell’s 
Illustrated History of England ; Cassell’s Illustra- 
ted Bible (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). 





BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
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All Round the World, vol. il, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Bell (C. D.), Rosa’s Wish, How she attained it, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 
Hamilton. 

Bentinck (Lord George), 2 Biography, by Disraeli, new 
edition, 12mo, 2s. Routledge. 

Brooks (Shirley), The Silver Cord, 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Bradbury and Evans. 

Chevreul on Colours, new edition, coloured plates, 12mo, 5s. 


Routledge. : 

Cleghorn (Hugh), Forests and Gardens of Southern India, 
post Svo, 12s, W. H. Allen. 

Collins (W. W.), Hide and Seek, new edition, post 8vo, 5s. 


Low. 

Corkran (J. F.), East and West, or Once upon a Time, 
3 vols., post Svo, 31s. 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 

Dickson (L.), Principles of Chromo-Thermal System of 
Medicine, royal 8vo, 5s. Simpkin. 
— Arts and Sciences, vol. viii., 4to, 12s, 

Satetunen of God, Discussion between Rev. W. Woodman 
and “Iconoclast,” 12mo, 1s. Hodson. 

Fraser (Rev. D.), Baptism, or a Contribution to Church 
pres Letter to Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


ton. 
Gamgee (J.), Our Domestic Animals, First Division, Or- 
gaus of Digestion, post 8vo, 6s. Simpkin. 
Giles (J. D.), Village Sermons preached at some of the 
chief Christian Seasons, 12mo, 5s. Rivington. 

Haigh (Daniel H.), Anglo-Saxon Sagas, an Examination of 
their Value as aids to History, 8vo, 88. 6d. J. R. Smith. 
— = H.), Conquest of Britain by the Saxons, 8vo, 

Smith. 


Hicks (A, M.), New Archery Scoring Book, 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

History and Articles of Masonry, edited by M. Cooke, 16mo, 
7s. 6d. Spencer. 

Knowles (E. K.), Notes on Epistles to Hebrews, post Svo, 
6s. n. 


. 6d. Rivingto: 

Milne (W. C.), Life in China, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 
Routledge. 

Personal Piety, a Help to Christians to Walk worthy of 
their Calling, 32mo, 1s. 6d. Hamilton. 

Poste (Beale), Celtic Inscriptions of Gaulish and British 
Coins, 8vo, 10s. 6d. J. R. Smith. 

Preston (W.), Illustrations of Masonry, 17th edition, by 
Oliver, 12mo, 93s. 6d. Spencer. 

Pyer (Kate) Word and its Reward, 12mo, 1s. Tweedie. 

Rymer (R.), A Visible Church and no Invisible Members, 
post Syo, 4s. Hamilton. 

Trench (R. C.), Sermons preached at Westminster Abbey, 
second edition, Svo, 10s. 6d. J. W. Parker. 

Trollope (W.), Commentary on Liturgy and Ritual, post 
8vo, 5s. 6d. Whittaker. 

Veterinary Directory, or Animal Register, 1861, 12mo, 2s. 

Walsh (J. H.), and Lupton (F. J.), The Horse in the Stable 
and the Field, 8vo, 18s. Routledge. 

Warter (J. W.), ‘* Wise Saws and Modern Instances,” Pithy 
Sayings in many Languages, 1émo, 5s. Saunders and 


Otley. 

Wilkinson (J. B.), Remarks on Prophecy, 12mo, 1s. 
'weedie. 

Woodgate (H. A.), Essays and Reviews Considered, 8yo, 


chester to learn at least the existence of the various 
problems which scientific men are busy in solving, 
and it is good for scientific men to be brought into 
contact with the workers of these northern districts, 
I believe all the parties concerned are thoroughly 
satisfied with the results of the present meeting, 
both pecuniary and scientific. 

I forward you a list of all the Papers that have 
been read, together with a condensed account of 
some of the more important of them :— 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 


Section A.— Mathematical and Physical Science. 


President’s Address, 

Warren de la Rue: Report on the Progress of 
naan Photography since the meeting at Aber- 

een, 

J. H. Gladstone: On the Distribution of Fog 
round the British Isles. 

C. W. Siemens: On an Electric Resistance Ther- 
mometer, with balancing coil. 

Thomas Sutton: On a Panoramic Lens. 

Daniel Vaughan : Cases of Planetary Instability, 
indicated by the appearance of Temporary Stars. 

William Vivian; Observations on the Structure 
of Copper, as seen with a microscope. 

Charles Tomlinson: On Lightning Figures, 


the Direct Overland Telegraph from Constantinople 
to Kurrachi. 

James Ramsay, Esq.; Remarks on the Proposal 
to form a Ship Canal between East and West Lah 
Tarbert, in se aed 

Louis Kr. Daw, of Christiania: On the Ethno- 
logy of Finnmark, in Norway. 


Sxcrion F.—Economic Science and Statistics. 

T. Bazley, M.P.: A Glance at the Cotton Trade. 

Alderman Neild: On the Price of Printing Cloth 
and Upland Cotton from 1812 to 1860. 

John Strang, LL.D.: On the Altered Condition 
of the Embroidery Mauufacture of Scotland and 
Ireland since 1857. 

Henry Ashworth: On the Connection of Improve- 
ments in Cotton Bleaching with Improvements in 
the Condition of the Factory Population. 

Professor Rogers, M.A.: Prices in England 1582- 
1620, and the effect of the American Discoveries 
upon them during that period. 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 


The President of the Section delivered the Open- 
ing Address. 


Mr. Oldham: Report on Progress of Steam Na- 
vigation at Hull. 





Section B.— Chemical Science. 

1. Opening Address by the President. 

2. Re 
cashire District. 

3. Dr. Andrews: On the effect of great pressure 
combined with cold on the six non-condensible gases. 

4, Dr. Joule and Professor W. Thomson: On the 
Thermal Effects of Elastic Fluids. 


Sxcrion C.— Geology. 

Opening Address of the President, Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison. 

E. W. Binney : Sketch of the Geology of Man- 
chester. 

W. Pengelly: On the Recent Encroachments of 
Sea on the Shores of Torbay. 

James Yates: On the Excess of Water in the Re- 
gion of the Earth about New Zealand: its Causes 
and Effects. 

Charles Moore: Notes on two Ichthyosauri, to be 
exhibited to the Meeting. 

J. G. Marshall: On the Relation of the Eskdale 
Granite at Black Comb to the Schistose Rocks. 


Srcrion D.—Zoology and Botany. 
Professor Owen, F.R.S.: On the Vertebrx of the 
Mole, Talpa europea, L. 
Professor Owen, F.R.S.: On some Objects of Na- 
tural History, from the collection of M. Du Chaillu. 


on the Development of Synapta inkerens. 
J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S.: Exhibition Specimens 





5s. Saunders and Otley. 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


MANCHESTER, September 12. 

In spite of the great depression of trade which is 
at present trying the nerves of the Manchester 
people—depression which they promise us is only 
the precursor of utter stagnation—they have taken 
the liveliest interest in the proceedings of the As- 
sociation. The various sections have been well at- 
tended, and the soirées have been too crowded to be 
at all agreeable. The visitors have received abun- 
dance of the attentive hospitality for which Lanca- 
shire is famous ; all the “lions” of Manchester, con- 
sisting for the most part of gigantic warehouses, and 
cyclopean factories and works, have been thrown 
open with a laudable liberality. For the citizens of 

uchester are patriotic, at least as far as Man- 
chester is concerned ; they are proud of their dingy 
town, with all its energies and opulence; and if this 
Pride occasionally degenerates into unreasonable 
vanity, why, we pardon it for the sake of the vigor- 
ous industry which has constructed such a vast 
commercial fabric. For myself, I think there is no 
place more appropriate for the meeting of a scientific 
association than Manchester ; it is good for Man- 





of the Spheenotrochus borealis of Fleming, from Zet- 
land. 

| Dr. Ogilvie: Report of the Dredging Committee 
, on the North and Kast Coasts of Scotland. 
| Dr. Thomas Alcock: On the Anatomical Charac- 
ters of Cyprea. 

M. T. Masters, F.L.S.: On the relation between 
Pinnate and Palmate Leaves. 

Dr. Dickie: Report on the Flora of North Ireland. 


Sus-Srcrion D. 
George Robinson, M.D.: On the Connection be- 
tween the functions of Respiration and Digestion. 
Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S., and J. R. Milner, 
Esq. : Report on the influence of Prison Dietary and 
Punishments upon the bodily functions of prisoners. 


rangement of the fovea centralis retine in the eyes 
of animals. 
Charles Kidd, M.D.: On Chloroform Accidents, 


nation and removal. 
John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.: On the action of lime 
on animal matter. 


Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 
By the President: On the Connection between 
Ethnology and Physical Geography. 
Major-General Sir H, C. Rawli 








Professor Wyville Thomson, LL.D. : Observations 


Professor H. Miller: On the existence and ar- | 


and some new physiological facts as to their expla- | 


p, K.C.B.: On 


. Atherton: On Freight as affected by differ- 
| ence in the Dynamic Performance of Steam Ships. 
Dr. Crace Calvert; On some Woods employed in 


rt on the Manufactures of the South Lan- | the Navy. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


| Sxcriox A.— Mathematical and Physical Science. 


| 
| 


J. Glaisher: Report on Luminous Meteors, 
W. Von Haidinger: An attempt to explain the 
| earlier Physical Condition of Meteorites, as well as 
some of the phenomena attending their fall on our 
| planet. 
R. P. Greg: Observations on the preceding com- 
munication. 
| J. P. Gassiot : On the deposit of the Metal which 
takes place from the Negative terminal of an Induc- 
| tion Coil during the Electrical discharge in vacuo. 
B. Price: On the apparent Path of a Projectile, 
as affected by the Rotation of the Earth. 
|W. Spottiswoode: On the Canonical Form of the 
Decadic Binary Quantic. ' 
| W. Spottiswoode: On Petzval’s Asymptotic me- 
, thod of solving Differential Equations. 
J. Alexander Davies: Observations on the pro- 
duction of Colour by the Prism; the passive mental 
| Effect or Instinct in comprehending the enlarge- 
ment of the Visual Angle, and other optical pro- 
blems, 
John Smith: The Chromascope and what it re- 
veals, 
John Smith: The Prism and Chromascope. 
John Smith: An Experiment ; being an attempt 
to illustrate the Roseate Phenomena seen during a 
total eclipse. 


Section B.— Chemical Science. 


different spectra, and read a paper on the subject. 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone : On the emission and absorp- 
tion of rays of Light by certain Gases. 

Dr, J. H. and Mr. G. Gladstone: On an Aluminous 
Mineral from the Upper Chalk, near Brighton. 

Dr. Crace Calvert : On the Chemical Composition 
of some woods emploved in the Navy. 

Dr. Crace Calvert: On the Chemical Composition 
of Steel. 

Dr. W. Roberts: On the solvent powers of weak 
| and strong solutions of alkaline carbonates on Uric 
Acid Calcali. 

Dr. Smith (of moog On certain difficulties in 

ld from Quartz. 


Sxction C.— Geology. 


Professor Owen: On a Dinosanrian Reptile (Sce- 
' lidosaurus Harrisoni) from the Lower Lias of Char- 
mouth. 

Professor Owen: On the remains of a Plesiosau- 
rian Reptile (Plesiosaurus Australis) from the Ooli- 
tic formation in the Middle Island of New Zealand. 

Harry Seely: On the Elsworth Rock and of the 
Clay above it. 

Professor Harkness: On the Sandstones and their 
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The President exhibited some Photographs of . 
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associated deposits of the Valley of the Eden and 
the Cumberland Plain. 

Rey. W. S. Symmonds: On some Phenomena 
connected with the Drifts of the Severn, Avon, 
Wye, and Usk. 

George W. Morton: On the Pleistocene Deposits | 
of the District about Liverpool. 

Professor Phillips: Notice of some Facts in Rela- 
tion to the Post-glacial Gravels of Oxford. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 


J. Gwyn Jeffreys: Report of the results of Deep 
Sea Dredging in Zetland, with a notice of several 
species of Mollusca new to science or to the Bri- 
tish Isles. 

Rev, A. M. Norman: Some results of Deep Sea 
Dredging in Zetland. 

Dr. Collingwood and S. Bierley: Preliminary 
Report of the Committee for Dredging the Mersey 
and the Dee. 

R. Macandrew : Report of the General Dredging 
Committee. 

P. L. Sclater: Report of the present state of our 
knowledge of the species of Apteryx living in 
New Zealand. 

P. L. Sclater: Preliminary Report on the present 
state of our knowledge of the terrestrial Vertebrata 
of the West Indies. 

Dr. Daubeny; On the Influence exerted by Light 
on the Functions of Plants. 

Dr. Daubeny ; On a Violet peculiar to the Cala- 
— Rocks in the neighbourhood of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, 

Dr. Daubeny: On the Functions discharged by 
the Roots of Plants. 

Rev. T. Hincks: Notes on the Ovicells of the 
Polyzoa, with reference to the views of Professor 
Huxley. 


Sus-Secrion D. 


James Turnbull, M.D. : On the Physiological and 
Medicinal Properties of Sulphate of Aniline, and 
its use in the Treatment of Chorea. 

E. Smith, M.D., F.R.S., and J. R. Milner, Esq. : 
Report of the Influence of Prison Dietary and 
Punishments upon the Bodily Functions of Prisoners. 
Part Second. 

Joseph ae, Esq., F.R.S.: The Action of the 
Eu ian Tube in Man, as Demonstrated by Dr. 
Politzer’s Otoscope. 





John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.: On the Blood of the | 
Common Earthworm. 

George Rolleston, M.D. F.R.S.: On Certain | 
Points in the Anatomy of the Insectivora. 

Professor Remak: Upon the Influence of the | 
Sympathetic Nerve on Voluntary Muscles, as wit- | 
nessed in the Treatment of Progressive Muscular | 
Atrophy by Secondary Electric Currents. | 

Lionel Beale, M.B., F.R.S.: On the Structure and 
Growth of the Elementary Parts (cells) of Living | 
Beings. 


Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 


Henry Wise, Esq.: Remarks on a Proposed Rail- 
way across the Malay Peninsula. 

Captain Cameron, H.B.M. Consul at Massouah : 
Notices on the Ethnology, Geography, and Com- 
merce of the Caucasus. 

P. B. Du Chaillu, Esq.; On the Geography and 
Natural History of Western Equatorial Africa. 

James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A.: On the Acclimatiza- 
tion of Man. 


Section F.—Economic Science and Statistics. 


The President delivered the Opening Address 

(adjourned from yesterday). 
avid Chadwick: On the Progress of Improve- 

ments in Manchester and Salford during the last 
twenty years. 

J. Watts, Ph.D.: On Strikes. 

Edmund Potter, F.R.S.: On Co-operation and its 
Tendencies. 

Daniel Stone, F.C.S.: On the Rochdale Co-ope- 
rative Societies. 

Rev. W. R. Thorburn, M.A.: Co-operative Stores, 
their Bearing on Atheneums, &c. 

Rev. W. N. Molesworth: On the Progress of Co- 
operation at Rochdale. | 





. i. ee ee 








Sxction G.— Mechanical Science. 
J. Scott Russell, F.R.S.: Report of the Committee 
on Steam Ship Performance. 

James Heywood, M.A., F.R.S.: Report of the 
Committee on the Patent Laws. 

Mr. Hughes: Resolutions passed at a Meeting of 
the Manchester Patent Law Reform Association, 
held August 30th, 1861. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong, F.R.S.: On the Patent 


ws, 

Thomas Webster, F.R.S.: On Property in Inven- 
tions, and its Effect on Arts and Manufactures. 

R. A. Macfie: On Patents, considered interna- 
tionally. 

W. Spence: On Patent Tribunals. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 


G. T. Stoney: On the Amount of Direct Magne- 
tic Effect of the Sun or Moon upon Instruments at 
the Earth’s Surface. 

The President: On the Laws of the Principal 
Diurnal Inequalities, Solar and Lunar, of Terres- 
trial Magnetic Force, as deduced from Ten Years’ 
Observations at Greenwich, and on their apparent 
Causes, 

Professor Kennedy: On a Probable Cause for the 
Observed Diurnal Variation of Dip and Declination. 

The President: On Spontaneous Terrestrial Gal- 
vanic Currents. 

Rev. H. Lloyd: On the Secular Changes of 
Terrestrial Magnetism, and their Connection with 
Disturbances, 

Archibald Smith and F, J. Evans: On the Effect 
produced on the Deviations of the Compass by the 
Length and Arrangement of the Compass Needles. 

Rev. E. Hincks: On the Quantity of the Accele- 
ration of the Moon’s Mean Motion, as indicated by 
the Records of certain Ancient Eclipses. 

J. J. Sylvester: On the Involution of Axes of 
Rotation. 

A. Cayley: On Curves of the Third Order. 

M. Bierens de Haan: On Definite Integrals. 

Fleeming Jenkin: On Permanent Thermo-electric 
Currents in Circuits of one Metal. 

Sir David Brewster: On Binocular Lustre. 

O. Roland: On Insulating Materials. 

Latimer Clark and Sir Charles Bright: On Stand- 
ards of Measurement of Electrical Quantities and 
Resistances. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 

H. Fawcett: On the Method of Investigation pur- 
sued by Mr.Darwin in his Treatise on the Origin 
of Species. 

Dr. Collingwood: A Scheme to induce the Mer- 
cantile Marine to aid in the Advancement of Science 
by the Collection of Objects of Natural History. 

A. A. Gould: On a Remarkable Instance of Li- 
mitation in the G phical Distribution of Shells. 

L. W. Grinden: On the Flora of Manchester. 

Dr. G. Gibb: On the Arrest of Puparial Meta- 
morphosis of Vanessa antiopa. 

Dr. J. Clelland: On the Anatomy of Orthagoris- 
cus mola, 

Dr. J. Clelland: On a Method of Craniometry, 
with Observations on the Varieties of Forms of the 
Human Skull. 

A. Stansfield: On new British Species of Blech- 
num. 


Sus-Section D. 


Lionel Beale, M.B., F.R.S.: On the Structure and 
Growth of the Elementary Parts (cells) of Living 


Beings. 

John Davy, M.D., F.R.S.: On the Question whe- 
ther the Hair is or is not subject to sudden Change 
in Colour. 

B. W. Richardson, M.D.: Physiological Researches 
on Resuscitation. 

Professor Rolleston, M.D., F.L.S.: On Some 
Points in the Anatomy of Insectivora. 

A. Hancock : On Certain Points in the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 

R. Garner, Esq.: Observations on the Encephalon 
in Mammalia. 

Charles Robinson, Esq.: On the Occipital Verte- 
bra in Osseous Fishes. 


Section E.—(eography and Ethnology. 


Professor Owen, F.R.S., &c.: On the Osteology 
and Dentition of the Natives of the Andaman Is- 
lands 


A Letter from the Colonial Office, on the Explo- 
ration of North-Western Australia, under Mr. 
Gregory ; communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison. | 

Sir R. I. Murchison : An Appeal on behalf of the 
only Son of the great traveller, the late Thomas 
Atkinson, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

A Letter from Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor 
of Hongkong, relating to the Progress of Major 





J. J. Walker: Observation of an Iris in Water 
near Sunset. 
Thomas Roe: On Light and Colours. 
Section B.—Chemical Science. 
Dr. Moffat: On Atmospheric Ozone. 


Sard, Captain Blackiston, and others, who are en- 
| deavouring to pass from China to the North of 
| India; communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
| V.P.R.G.S. 

| Dr. Beke, F.R.G.S.: On the Mountains forming 
| the Eastern Side of the Basin of the Nile, and the 


Dr. Moffat: On Sulphuretted Hydrogen as a pro- | origin of the designation, “ The Mountains of the 


duct of Putrefaction. 


Moon ;” with a Notice of a recent Volcanic Erup- 


Professor Galloway: On the composition and | tion in the Red Sea. 


valuation of Superphosphates. 

Professor Delis. On Morin, and the non-exist- 
ence of Moro-tannic Acid. 

Professor Anderson : On the constitution of Para- 
naphthaline or Anthracine, and some of its decom- 
position products. 

G. C, Foster: On Piperic and Hydro-piperic acids. 

H. Deane: On a particular decomposition of an- 
cient glass, 

W. Wallace: On the Composition and Properties 
of the Water of Loch Katrine, as supplied to Glas- 
gow. 

Dr. Macadam: On the proportion of Arsenic pre- 
sent in Paper-hangings. 

Professor Voelcker : On the composition of Crys- 
tallized Apatite from Tumilla, near Alicante. 


Sxction C.— Geology. 
W. Pengelly : On a new Bone-cave at Brixham. 
J. H. Barrow: Remarks on the Bone-caves at 
Craven. 
W. H. Bailey: Palwontological Remarks upon 
the Silurian Rocks of Ireland. 


| P. O'Gallaghan, Esq., B.A., Secretary of Philoso- 
phical Society of Leeds: Cromlechs and Rocking 
| Stones considered etenolagionty. 
Bath C. Smart, Esq.: Remarks on the English 
Gipsies and their Dialects. 


Section F.—Economie Science and Statistics. 


John Shuttleworth: Some Account of the Man- 
chester Gasworks. 

Miss Twining: On the Employment of Women 
in Workhouses. : 

Colonel Sykes, M.P., F.R.S.: Notes on the Pro- 

and Prospects of the Trade of England with 

China since 1833. 

Frederick Purdy: On the Relative Pauperism in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1851-1860. 

Richard Valpy: The Commercial Relations be- 
tween England and France. 

William Westgarth: The Commerce and Manu- 
factures of the Colony of Victoria. 

William Farr, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.: On the Re- 
cent Improvements in the Health of the British 





A. B. Wynne: On the Geology of Knockshigow- 
na, County Tipperary. 
Robert Scott, M.A.: On the Granite Rocks of | 
Donegal, and the Minerals associated therewith. 
T. A. Readwin: On the Gold of North Wales. 
Dr. Hagen: Comparison of Fossil Insects of Eng- 
land and Bavaria; communicated by Mr. Stainton. 
Mr. Rose: On the Cretaceous Group in Norfolk. 








Army. 

J. p. Danson: On the Growth of the Human 
Body in Height and Weight in Males from 17 to 
30 years —_ 

Edwin Hill: On the Currency. 

Section G.—Mechanical Science. 

Dr. Eddy : Proposal for a Class of Gun Boats ca- 

pable of engaging Armour-Plated Ships at Sea ; ac- 
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companied with suggestions for fastening on Ar- 
mour Plates. 

Captain Blakeley : Artillery versus Arms, 

Wm. Fairbairn, F.R.S., President of the Assecia- 
tion: Results of Experiments on Targets, at Shoe- 
buryness. 

Kk. J. Reed: On the Iron-Cased Ships of the Bri- 
tish Admiralty. 

Theo. Ashton : On Enlarged Projectiles for Rifled 
Firearms. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 
Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 

The Astronomer Royal commenced the business 
of the Section by making remarks on Dr. Hincks’s 
Paper, on Saturday, on the acceleration of the 
Moon’s Mean Motion, as indicated by records of an- 
cient eclipses. : 

Fleeming Jenkin : On Permanent Thermo-electric 
Currents in Circuits of one Metal. 

Sir David Brewster: On Binocular Lustre. 

Report from the Balloon Committee. 

Professor Hennessy: Provisional Report on the 
present state of our knowledge as to the transmission 
of Sound Signals during Fogs at Sea. 

Professor Hennessy: On the connection between 
Storms and Vertical Disturbances of the Atmo- 

here. 

J. Glaisher : On a Deep Sea Pressure Gauge—On 
a Deep Sea Thermometer—On a Daily Weather 
Map—On Admiral Fitzroy’s Paper presented to 
Section A relative to the Royal Charter Storm—On 
some Meteorological Documents relating to Mr. 
Green’s Balloon Ascents. 

W. Hopkins: On the Theories of Glacial Mo- 


“tion. 


E. J. Lowe: On the great Cold of last Christmas, 
and its Destructive Effects. 

Sir David Brewster: On the Compensation of 
Impressions moving over the Retina. 

ir David Brewster: On Photographic Micro- 
meters. 

C. W. Siemens: On the Bathometer—an Instru- 
ment to Indicate the Depth of the Sea, without 
Submerging a Line. 

Balfour Stewart: On the Photographic Records 
given at the Kew Observatory of the great Mag- 
netic Storm of the end of August and beginning 
ef September, 1859. 

Balfour Stewart: On the New Minimum Mercu- 
rial Thermometer proposed by Mr. Cassella. 


Section B.—Chemical Science. 
Professor Tomlinson : On the Cohesion Figures of 


— 

. Voelcker: Report on Field Experiments and 
Laboratory Researches on the constituents of Ma- 
nures essential to cultivated crops. 

Dr. Voelcker : On the composition of Crystallized 
Moroxite from Gumillo, near Alicante. 

J. B. Lawes, F.R.S., and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F.R.S. : 
On some points in connection with the Exhaustion 
of Soils. 

H. Deane: On a particular Decomposition of An- 
cient giass, 

Dr. Wallace: On the composition and properties 
of the Water of Loch Katrine, as supplied to 
Glasgow. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam: On the proportion of 
Arsenic present in Paper-hangings. 

Dr. Stevenson Macadam: On the Proportion of 
Tin present in tea-lead. 


Section C.— Geology. 

Sir R. I. Murchison: Exhibited Maps and Sec- 
tions recently published by the Geological Survey. 

Sir R. I. Murchison communicated the Results 
of the Geological Survey of Tasmania, by C, Gould, 
with Maps. 

Henry Green: On the Faults of the Lancashire 
Coal-field. 

Edward Hull: On Isometric Lines, and the re- 
lative distribution of the Calcareous and Sedimen- 
tary Strata of the Carboniferous Rocks. 

Professor Harkness: On the Old Red Sandstone 
of South Perthshire. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson: Report on Dura Den. 

A. Bryson: On the Aqueous Origin of Granite. 


W. Pengelly : On the Age of the Dartmoor Gra- 
nites, 





Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 

P. P. Carpenter: Notes on the Variation of Tec- 
turella grandis. 

P. P. Carpenter: On the Cosmopolitan Opera- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. J. E. Gray: Letter in reference to the death- 
wound of the large Gorilla recently purchased from 
M. Du Chaillu by the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. 

H. T. Stainton: On a New Mining Larva recently 
discovered. 

Rev. T. Hincks: On the Development of the 
Hydroid Polyps, Clavatella and Stauridea; with 
remarks on the relation between the Polyp and its 
Medusoid, and between the Polyp and the Meduse. 

J. Couburn: On the Culture of the Vine in the 
Open Air. 

W. Danson : On Barraguta Cotton from the Plains 
of the Amazon, and on the Flax-fibre Cotton of 
North America, 


Sus-Section D. 

R. na Observations on the Encephalon of 

alia. 

Dr. Mouat: On Prison Dietary. 

Professor Hyrtl: On Nerves without end; com- 
municated by Dr. Percival Wright. 

Professor Hyrtl: On the Pneumatic Processes of 
the Occipital Bone ; communicated by Dr. Percival 
Wright. 

Professor Hyrtl: On Portions of Lungs without 
Blood-Vessels; communicated by Dr. Percival 
Wright. 

Professor Rolleston: On some Points in the Ana- 
tomy of Insectivora. 


Section E.— Geography and Ethnology. 
John Crawfurd, Esq., President: On the Anti- 
quity of Man, from the Evidence of Language. 
R. Cull: On the Antiquity of the Aryan Lan- 


ages, 

Rutherford Alcock, C.B., F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Mi- 
nister in Japan: Journey in the Interior of Japan, 
with the Ascent of Fusiyama. 

R. Wollaston, M.D.: On some Account of the 
Romans in Britain. 

Col. Shaffner, U.S.: Spitzbergen Current, and 
Active and Extinct Glaciers in South Greenland. 

W. P. Snow: On the Geographical Science of 
Arctic Explorations, and the advantage of con- 
tinuing it. 

Srction F.—Economic Science and Statistics. 


William Newmarch, F.R.S.: On the Extent to 
which Sound Principles of Taxation are embodied 
in the Legislation of the United Kingdom. 

Professor J. E. T. Rogers, M.A.: On the Defini- 
tion and Incidence of Taxation. 

C. E. Macqueen: The True Principles of Taxa- 
tion. 

W. Clarke, M.D.: On a Revision of National 
Taxation. 

Rev. Canon Richson, M.A.: The Income Tax. 

Richard Valpy: The Commercial Relations be- 
tween England and France, 

H. J. Ker Porter: To Present Engravings of 
Farm Labourers’ Cottages, with a Specification and 
a few remarks in continuation of a Paper read at 
Oxford in 1860. 

Mrs. Fison: On Sanitary Improvements. 

Rev. W. Caine: Ten Years’ Statistics of the Mor- 
tality amongst the han Children taken under 
the care of the Dublin Protestant Orphan Societies. 

Charles Thompson: On some exceptional Ar- 
ticles of Commerce and Undesirable Sources of Re- 
venue, 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 


Charles Vignoles, F.R.S.: On Iron Construction, 
with remarks on the Strength of Iron Columns and 
Arches. By F. W. Shields. 

B. H. Stoney : On the Deflection of Iron Girders. 

Edward T. Bellhouse : On the Applications of the 
Hydraulic Press. 

John Robinson : On the Application of Workshop 
Tools to the Construction o Steam Engines and 
other Machinery. 

W. B. Johnson : On the Application of the Direct 
Action Principle. 


Professor : Rankine; On the Resistance 
of Ships, 





— 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 
Section A.— Mathematical and I *hysical Sevence. 


Balfour Stewart: Report on the Theory of the 
Exchanges of Heat. 


Robert Mallet: Report on Earthquake Wave Ex- 
periments. 

Professor H. J, S. Smith: Report on the Theory 
of Numbers, 


Sir D, Brewster: On the Optical Study of the 
Retina. 

J. 8. Stuart’ Glennie: On the Application of the 
Principle of the Conservation of Force to the Me- 
chanical Explanation of the Correlation of Forces. 

J.S. Stuart Glennie: On the Resistance of the 
Ether to the Comets and Planets, and on the Rota- 
tion of the latter. 

Professor Phillips : Notes of Sketches of Parts of 
the Surface of the Moon. 

W. R. Birt: Contributions to the Report on Sele- 
nography. 

Rev. T. Rankin : Meteorological Observations. 

W. §. Jevons: On the Deficiency of Rain in an 
Elevated Rain-gauge, as caused by Wind. 

The President of the Association: Remarks on 
the Temperature of the Earth’s Crust, as exhibited 
by Thermometrical Returns obtained during the 
Sinking of the Deep Mine at Dukinfield. 

Tsaac Ashe: On the Causes of the Phenomena of 
Cyclones. 

Dr. Morgan: On a New Registering Anemometer, 
invented by Dr. Morgan. 

P. J. Livsey: On the New Barometer invented 
by Mr. R. Howson. 

Professor W. Thomson: Physical Considerations 
regarding the Possible Age of the Sun’s Heat ; com- 
municated by Professor Rogers. 

Latimer Clark and Sir Charles Bright: On Stan- 
dards of Measurement of Electrical Quantities and 
Resistances. 

J. W. Brown: On the Supposed Connection of 
Meteorological Phenomena and Magnetic Variation. 

Sir W. Rowan Hamilton: On Geometrical Nets 
in Space. 

C. F. Ekman: An Inquiry into the Fundamental 
Principles of Algebra, chiefly with regard to Nega- 
tive and Imaginary Quantities. 

Rev. T. P. Kirkman: On Roots of Substitutions. 

W. L. Russell: On the Calculus of Functions, 
with some remarks on the Theory of Electricity. 

T. Dobson: On the Symmetrical Form of the 
Properties of the Plane Triangle. 

T. Rose: On Presentations of Colour under Novel 
Conditions. 

W. Danson: On the Laws of Universal Storms. 

Rev. P. Walton: On some Signs of Changes in 
the Weather, 

H. W. Crawley: Remarkable Phenomena ob- 
served in the Sun in Nova Scotia. 

G. J. Symons: On British Rainfall. 

J. T. Goddard: On the Cloud Mirror and Sun- 
shine Recorder. 

M.N. Adler: On the Almanack. 

J. J. Walker: Observations on an Iris in Water 
near Sunset. 

W. T. Shaw : Method of Interpreting some of the 
Phenomena of Light. 


Sxcrion B.— Chemical Science. 

J. J. Griffin, F.C.S.: On the Construction of Gas- 
burners for Chemical Use. 

Professor Roscoe: On Perchloric Acid and its 
Hydrates. 

W.H. Hurst: Note on the Sulphur Compound 
formed by the action of Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
on Formiate of Lead at a high temperature. 

Drs. Russell and Matthiessen: On Vesicular 
Structure in Copper. 

W. Gossage : On the History of the Alkali Ma- 
nufacture. 

Dr. Daubeny: On the Evolution of Ammonia 
from Volcanoes. 

Drs. Williamson and Russell: On an. Apparatus 
for the Rapid Separation and Measurement of 
Gases. 

J. Mercer: On Madder Photographs. 

Professor Tennant: On a Specimen of Meteoric 
Tron from Mexico. 

Dr. J. H. Lloyd: On Purifying Towns from 
Sewage by means of Dry Cloace, 
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Dr. Stevenson Macadam: On an Economical 
Mode of Boiling Rags, &c., with Alkaline Ley. 

Dr. Voelcker : On the Action of Rennet on Milk. 

Dr. Voelcker : On Natural Combinations of Phos- 
phates with Alkalies. ; 

Wm. Mariott: On the Separation of Ammonia 
from Coal Gas. 


Sxction C.— Geology. 
Dr. Hector: On the Later Changes in the Physi- 


cal Geology of British North America, with Notes | 


on the Auriferous Drifts of the Pacific Slope. 

Dr. Hector: On the Age and Distribution of the 
Mesozoic Coal of the Pacific Coast and Saskatche- 
wan Prairies. 


the English and Scottish Population, as shown by 
the Census of 1861. 

T. A. Welton: An Examination of the Increase 
and Decrease of Population in England and Wales, 
1851-61. 

R. H. Bakewell, M.D., M.R.C.S.: On the Influ- 
ence of Density of Population on the Fecundity of 
Marriages in England. 

Rev. A. Hume, D.C.L.: On the Condition of Na- 


| tional Schools in Liverpool as compared with the 


Population, 1861. 
enry Fawcett, M.A.: On the Economical Effects 


| of the recent Gold Discoveries. 


David Milne Home: Notice of Elongated Ridges | 
of Drifts, common in the South of Scotland, called 


Kains, 

T. A. Readwin: On the Gold of North Wales, 

J. T. Wilkinson : On the Burnley Coal Field and 
its Fossil Contents. 


J. Whitaker: On the Burnley Coal Field and its , 


Fossil Remains. 

W. Patterson: On certain Markings in Sand- 
stones. 

Rev. C. R. Gordon: On the Laws discoverable 
as to the Formation of Land on the Globe. 

Professor D. Vaughan, of Cincinnati: On Sub- 
terranean Movements. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 


Dr. Jessen: Notice of the Absorbing Power of the 
Roots of Plants. 

A. Handcock: On certain points in the Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 

Tuffen West: On some points of interest in the 
Structure and Habits of Spiders. 

P. L. Sclater: Remarks on the late increase in 
our knowledge of the Struthious Birds, 

Rev. A. R. Ho 
other Freshwater Crustacea. 

Rev. H. H. Higgins; On the Arrangement of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants adopted in the Botanic 
Gardens, Liverpool. 

T. M. Mitchell: On the Migration of the Her- 


ring. 
C. W. Peach: Report on the Herring Fishery. 


Sus-Secrion D, 


Dr. Cleland: On a method of Craniometry, with 
Observations on the Varieties of Form of the Hu- 
man Skull. 

Dr. Ed. Smith, F.R.S.: On the Influence of the 
Season of the Year on the Human System. 

Professor Rolleston: On the Anatomy of Ptero- 


us. 

Professor Rolleston: On the Homologies of the 
Lobes of the Liver in Mammalia. 

Dr. Richardson : Physiological Researches on the 
Artificial Production of Cataract. 

Dr. J. D. Morrell: The Physical and Physiolo- 
gical Processes involved in Sensation. 


Section E.—Geography and Ethnology. 

Sir E. Belcher: Remarks on the Glacial Move- 
ments noticed in the vicinity of Mount St. Elias, 
on the North-west Coast of America. 

P. B. Du Chaillu: On the People of Western 


— Africa. 

v. A. Hume, D.C.L., LL.D.: On the Relations 
of the Population in Ireland, as shown by the Sta- 
tistics of Religious Belief. 

Henry Duckworth, F.R.G.S. : On the New Route 
to Western China. 

James Hector, M.D., F.R.S.: On the ‘Capabilities 
for Settlement of the Central parts of British North 
America. 

Hon. J. Baker, F.R.G.S.: On Australia, including 
the recent explorations of Mr. Macdonald Stuart. 

William Bollaert, F.R.G.S.: The great Earth- 
quake at Mendoza, 20th March, 1861. 


Srction F.—Economic Science and Statistics. 

James Heywood, F.R.S.: On the Inspection of 
Endowed Educational Institutions. 

Captain Donelly, R.E.: On the Government Sys- 
tem of Examinations in Science. 

J. T. Hammack, F.S.S.: On the General Results 
of the Census of the United Kingdom in 1861. 


: On Daphnia Shefferi and 


| ments on the Gauging of 





Professor J. E. T. Rogers, M.A.: Can Patents be 
defended on Economical Grounds ? 

Henry Ashworth: On Capital Punishments and 
Crime. 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 


Professor James Thompson: Report of Experi- 
ater. 

William Fairbairn, F.R.S., President of the Asso- 
ciation: On the Effects of Vibratory Action and 
long continued Changes of Load upon Wrought- 
Iron Bridges and Girders. 

David Chadwick: On Recent Improvements in 
Cotton Gins. 

J. F. Bateman, F.R.S., President of the Section : 
Street Pipe Arrangements for Extinguishing 

es 


C. W. Siemens: On Railway and Fire Alarms, 

G. Arnott, M.D.: On the Prevention of Railway 
Accidents, 

Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E.: On Photozinco- 
graphy; with copies of Domesday Book. 
Mr. Haworth: On a Perambulator and Street 
Railway. 

T. Dobson, B.A.: On Explosions in Coal Mines. 

Messrs, Silver: On Telegraphic Wires. 

William Tate: On Bailey’s Steam Pressure Gauge. 

James Higgins: On Railway Brakes. 

Peter Effertz: On Brickmaking Machinery. 

Septimus Mason: On a Locomotive for Common 
Roads. 

T. Symes Prideaux: On Economy in Fuel. 

S. Bateson: On an improved Feed Water Heater, 
for Locomotive and other Boilers. 


Andrew Henderson, A.LC.E., F.R.G.S.: On Steam | 


Navigation on the Rivers and Coasts of India and 
China. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 


Profersor W. Thomson: Physical Considerations 
regarding the Possible Age of the Sun’s Heat ; com- 
municated by Professor Rogers. 

J. W. Brown: On the supposed Connection of 
Meteorological Phenomena and Magnetic Varia- 
tion, 

Sir W. Rowan Hamilton: On Geometrical Nets 
in Space. 

C. F. Ekman: An Inquiry into the Fundamental 
Principles of Algebra, chiefly with regard to Nega- 
tive and Imaginary Quantities. 

Rey. T. P. Kirkman: On Roots of Substitutions. 





Mr. Richardson, C.E.: On the details of the Car- 
boniferous Limestone, as laid open by the railway 
cutting and tunnel near Almondsbury, north of 
Bristol ; communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison. 

A. Gages: Report on Examination of Minerals, 


R. Mallet: Report of Earthquake Experiments, 
Professor W. Thomson ; An Reamiaahes of some 


points in the Doctrine of the Internal Heat of the 
Globe ; communicated by Professor Rogers. 

- Bonwick: On the Extinct Volcanoes of Aus- 
tralia, 





Proressor Owen “On Remains of a Plesiosaurian 
Reptile (Plesiosaurus Australis) from the Oolitic for- 
mation in the Middle Island of New Zealand.” (G'eo- 
logical Section.) ‘The author, premising a quotation 
from his Palcontology, that “the further we pene- 
trate into time for the recovery of extinct animals, 
the further we must go into space to find their exist- 
ing analogies ;” and that “in passing from the more 
recent to the older strata, we soon obtain indications 
of extensive changes in the relative position of land 
and sea,” cited some striking examples in proof of 
these propositions from the reptilian class. The Me- 
sosaurus of the Cretaceous series occurs in that series 
in England, Germany, and the United States. The 
Polyptychodon occurs in the same series at Maidstone 
and at Moscow. Toothless lacertian reptiles have left 
their remains in triassic deposits at Elgin, in Shrop- 
shire, and at the Cape of Good Hope. Dicynodont 
reptiles occur in the same formation at the Cape and 
in Bengal. The Plesiosaurus, with a more extensive 
geological range through the Jurassic or oolitic se- 
ries, has left representatives of its genus in those 
mesozoic strata in England and at her antipodes. 
Evidence of this extreme of geographical range had 
been submitted to Professor Owen by Mr. J. H. 
Hood, of Sydney, New South Wales, obtained by 
him from the Middle Island of New Zealand. This 
evidence consisted of two vertebral bodies, or cen- 


| trums, ribs, and portions of the two coracoids of the 


| 


same individual, all in the usual petrified condition 
of oolitic fossils. Their matrix was a bluish-grey 
clay-stone, effervescing with acid; the largest mass 
contained impressions of parts of the arch and of the 
transverse processes of the nine dorsal vertebra, and 
of ten ribs of the right side. Portions of five of the 
right diapophyses and of six of the ribs remained in 
this matrix. The bones had a ferruginous tint, con- 
trasting with the matrix, as is commonly the case 
with specimens embedded in the Oxfordian or liassic 
clays. The impression of the first diapophyses and 


| of its rib show the latter to have been articulated by a 


W. L. Russell: On the Calculus of Functions, | 


with some Remarks on the Theory of Electricity. 

T. Dobson: On the Symmetrical Form of the 
Properties of the Plane Triangle. 

T. Rose: On Presentation of Colour under novel 
conditions. 

W. Danson: On the Laws of Universal Storms. 

Rev. P. Walton: On some Signs of Changes in 
the Weather. 

H. W. Crawley: Remarkable Phenomena ob- 
served in the Sun in Nova Scotia. 

G. J. Symons: On British Rainfall. 

J. T. Goddard: On the Cloud Mirror and Sun- 
shine Recorder. 

M. N. Adler: On the Almanack. 

J. J. Walker: Observations on an Iris in Water 
near Sunset. 

W. T. Shaw: Method of interpreting some of the 
Phenomena of Light. 


Section C.— Geology. 


Sir R. I. Murchison: To Communicate Informa- | 


tion from Haidinger, respecting the Present State 


John Strang, LL.D.: Comparative Progress of | of the Imperial Geological Institution of Vienna, 





simple head to its extremity, as in the Plesiosaurus ; 
but the succeeding rib had been pushed a little be- 
hind the end of its diapophysis, and the same kind 
of dislocation had placed the five following ribs 
with their articular ends opposite the interspaces 
of their diapophyses. The ninth rib had nearly re- 
sumed its proper position opposite the end of the 
diapophysis, but at some distance from it; the im- 
pression of the tenth rib shows the normal relative 
position of the pleur- and diapophyses. The ribs 
are solid, of compact texture, cylindrical, slightly 
curved ; the fragments looking more like coprolites 
than bone; they are about an inch in diameter, 


| with but small intervals of say one-third of an inch, 


slightly expanding as they recede from the trans- 
verse process, and slightly contracting to the lower 
end. The first terminating in an obtuse end, of 
half an inch diameter, is seven inches long, the se- 
cond is eight inches long, the third is eight inches 
and a half, the fourth rib is nine inches long. The 
extremities of the others are broken off with the 
matrix. The separated fossils sent from New Zea- 
land included the mesial co-adjusted ends of a pair 
of long and broad bones, thickest where they were 
united, and becoming thinner as they extended out- 
wards, and also towards the fore and hind parts of 
the bone, both of which ends were broken away. 
On one side the surface of the bone is convex 
lengthwise, and slightly concave transversely. On 
the opposite side the contour undulates lengthwise, 
the surface being concave, then rising to a convexity, 
where a protuberance has been found by part of the 
co-adjusted mesial margins of the bone; transversely 
this surface is slightly concave. A similar, but less 
developed, median prominence is seen at the middle 
of the medially united margins of the coracoids in 
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the Plesiosaurus Hawkinsii, and I regard the above 
described parts of the New Zealand fossils as being 
homologous bones. But a more decided evidence of 
the plesiosaurian nature of this antipodeal fossil is 
afforded by the vertebral centrums, They have flat 
articular ends, with two large and two small venous 
foramina beneath. The neurapophysial surfaces, 
showing the persistent independence of the neural 
arch, are separated from the costal surfaces by about 
half the diameter of the latter. These are of a full 
oval figure, one inch three lines in vertical, and one 
inch in fore and aft diameter. On one side of one 
of the centrums the rib has coalesced with the costal 
surface. The following are dimensions of this cen- 
trum: length one inch nine lines, depth two inches 
two lines, breadth of articular end three inches six 
lines. The non-articulate part of the centrum offers 
a fine silky character. The shape and mode of ar- 
ticulation of the cervical and dorsal ribs, the shape 
and proportions of the coracoids concur with the 
more decisive evidence of the vertebre in attesting 
the plesiosauroid character of these New Zealand 
fossils, and, pending the discovery of the teeth, the 
author provisionally referred them to a species for 
which he proposed the name of Plesiosaurus Aus- 
tralis, The specimens had been presented by Mr. 
Hood to the British Museum. 





Dr. Morrart, F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &., “On Atmo- 
spheric Ozone.” (Chemical Section.) 

The mean daily quantity of ozone is greater with 
readings of the barometer below than above the 
mean, and greater when the range of the barometer 
and the number of its oscillations are above the 
mean. It is greater when the mean-daily and dew- 
point temperatures are above the mean, but greater 
when the degree of humidity is below than when 
above the mean. When the wind is from points of 
the compass between north-west and south-east-by- 
north above the mean number of times, ozone 
is at its minimum, and when it is in points 
south of these above the mean number, it is at its 
maximum. It is also at its maximum when the 
wind is above its mean force. When rain is above 
the mean quantity ozone is also at its maximum, 
and also with hail; but the quantity is smaller on 
days with snow and sleet than on days without 
them. With fog it is below the mean quantity. 
It is above it with cirri, halos, aurore, and the 
zodiacal light, but below it with thunder, thunder 
and lightning, and thunder storms ; and it is at its 
maximum with negative, and minimum with posi- 
tive, electricity. The mean daily quantity is 
greater with decreasing than with increasing read- 
ings of the barometer, and it is three times greater 
with wind in points south of east and west, than it 
is in points north of these,—the greatest quantity 
(3°5) with south-west, and the smallest (0°8) in the 
north-east points. Ozone periods may be said to 
commence invariably with decreasing readings of 
the barometer and increase of temperature, and 
with winds from south points of the compass ; and 
to terminate with increasing barometer readings, 
decrease of temperature, and wind from north points 
of the compass. These results are from 296 periods. 
By far the greatest number of ozone periods com- 
mence in south-east, and a great majority termi- 
nate in north-west points. Indeed, although the 
commencement of ozone periods in north-west 
points is not uncommon, the south-east may be 
called the points of their commencement, and the 
north-west the points of their termination. The 

uantity of ozone is greater in the night than in 
the day. It is greater with new and full moons 
than with the first and last quarters, and it also 
varies with the seasons. It is greater in January, 
February, and March, than in April, May, and 
June; but greater in the latter months than 
in July, August, and September. In these it is 
at its minimum, and it again increases in October, 
November, and December. The greatest quantity 
is in April (2°3) and December (2°4), and the 
smallest in July (1°3) and August (13). The 
greatest number of ozone days is in April (25), 
and the smallest in August (29) and November 
(17). Whatever tends to a deflection in the 
direction of the wind leads to a corresponding 
result in ozone observations, and a town, chemical 

works, drains, and cesspools, in fact, at any locality 


sition are in sufficient quantity to decompose ozoue, 

the air will be de-ozonized ; and the wind or current 

passing over it will be non-ozoniferous, The quan- 

tity of ozone increases with increase of elevation 

above the level of the sea. The following fresults 

were obtained from observations taken at fifteen 

stations along a tidal river and its estuary. The 

stations varied in height from three feet to six hun- 

dred feet; and in distance from the river, from its 

bank to eight miles inland. Some of the stations 

were in towns and villages ; from these we find that 

ozone, as a rule, increases with increase of elevation 

and decreases with increase of distance from the 

river ; and that it is invariably in greater quantity 

in the open country than in towns and villages. 

This, I believe, is a universal law. It is the same 

on the Alps as at lower elevations. The following 
results I obtained from observations forwarded to 

me by a member of the Alpine Club. The obser- 

vations were taken at elevations varying from 740 

to 8000 feet. The mean daily quantity of ozone 
from 740 to 2000 feet is 15; from 2000 to 4000, it 
is 33; from 4000 to 8000, it is 77. [The degree of 
humidity at the lowest elevation was 58; at the 
next, 83; and at the last, 83 also.] Ozone is a 
highly oxidized body, and it is easily decomposed by 
oxidable substances. If a test-paper prepared with 

iodide of potassium be freely exposed to the air in a 
locality where the quantity of these substances is at 
a minimum, it will in time become deeply coloured 
brown, and ozone will be said to be at its maximum. 
If a similar paper be placed in a locality where the 
quantity of oxidable substances is at a maximum, 

as over or in the neighbourhood of drains and cess- 
pools, the paper will remain uncoloured, and ozone 
will be at its minimum ; and if the slip that be- 
comes brown be placed in the latter place, it will 
lose its colour. In the first condition the ozone 
oxidizes the potassium and sets the iodine free. In 
the second, the ozonised air meets with incompletely 
oxidized substances, which are’ more easily oxidable 
than the potassium ; and in the third instance the 
brown colour of the paper is removed by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. The ocean, with the wind that 
blows over it, is represented by the first condition, 
and the land, with its wind bearing the products of 
combustion and putrefaction, by the second and 
third conditions. The conditions of an ozone period 
are undoubtedly those of the south or equatorial or 
ocean current of the atmosphere, and those of a no 
ozone period, are as clearly those of the north or 
Polar or land current. With the former we have 
low readings of the barometer, with the maximum 
of its range and oscillations, increasing mean-daily 
and dew-point temperature, maximum of rain, pre- 
valence of cirri, halos, and high winds, with nega- 
tive electricity ; with the latter we have high read- 
ings of the barometer, minimum of range and oscil- 
lations, decreasing temperature, no halos, no cirri, 
low winds, settled weather, and positive electricity. 
The atmospheric conditions, with ozone and those 
with no ozone, are so invariable, and ozone periods 
so frequently commence and and terminate with 
south-east and north-west winds, that the points of 
the compass might not inaptly be arranged into 
four sets, viz. the equatorial or ozone points, the 
Polar or no ozone points, and the transition points, 
the south-east, the points of transition from the 
north or Polar to the south or equatorial, while the 
north-west are those of change from the latter to 
the former. In a medico-meteorological sense, I am 
not prepared to state that atmospheric ozone pro- 
duces any form of disease, but I have no hesitation 
in saying that it prevents diseases of the epidemic 


of diseases undoubtedly takes place while the ozo- 
niferous current has the ascendency, but they are of 
a sporadic nature, and are caused by the vicissitudes 
of weather, electrical influences no doubt playing an 
important part. The maximum of deaths takes place 
while the wind is in north points. By far the great- 
est number of diseases, however, take place in the 
north-west and south-east points, or at the com- 
mencement of ozone periods, and these are chiefly 
affections of the nervous and muscular systems, from 
which it would appear that derangements in the 
nervous and muscular forces take place at the time 
of transition from the no-ozone and positively elec- 
tric, to the ozone and negatively electric current of 





in which the products of combustion and decompo- 


character, by removing their causes. The maximum 


is also a no-ozone condition, are of an epidemic na- 

ture, such as cholera and choleraic diarrhea. These 

results are deduced from 2727 cases of disease, and 

1149 deaths, which occurred at Hawarden in a pe- 

riod of ten years. As the south is the higher and 

ozoniferous current, and the north the lower and 

no-ozone current of the atmosphere, in a medico- 

meteorological sense there ought to be some analogy 

between the higher strata of the atmosphere and 

the south wind, and between the lower strata and 

and the north wind ; and observation shows that as 

regards ozone and deaths they are similar. All who 

have paid any attention to the atmospheric condi- 

tions of a cholera period must have observed that 

the readings of the barometer are remarkably high, 

that they slowly attain their maximum, and that when 

they begin to decrease they as slowly approach their 

minimum. While the barometer is increasing, the 

wind continues to veer from north to north-east and 
east, until there is a perfect calm. At first the air 
is clear, and the sky cloudless.. The air becomes 
less clear—it thickens to haze, and the sky can no 

longer be perceived. There is no ozone, and the 
brown test-papers rapidly lose their colour. At the 
commencement of the calm there are a few cases of 
diarrhoea, and as it continues cases take the charac- 
ter of choleraic diarrhoea, and at last a few cases 
of cholera occur. The calm continues, the haze 

thickens, and the cases of cholera pari passu in- 
crease in number and severity. The haze becomes 
a dry fog, things communicate a gluey sensation to 
the touch, insects fly about in swarms, and the epi- 
demic reaches its height. The barometer having 
reached its maximum, begins gradually to drop, 
the haze becomes more of the character of a fog, 

and if it can be seen through, cirri will be seen 
hovering in the higher regions of the air, or moving 
slowly northwards. The south current is now ap- 

proaching, the barometer continues to fall, a gentle 
motion of the of the air is perceived from south- 
east. Ozone is detected; there may be rain; there 
may be a thunderstorm. The wind increases in 
power and ozone in quantity, and cholera disappears. 
The rationale of this medico-meteorological process 
is this :—The first part of the process was the north 
current gaining the ascendency ; and, as it is the 
land current, bearing the products of decomposition, 
ozone is reduced to its minimum. While the air 
keeps in motion, these products do not accumulate 
in great quantity. The barometer begins to drop. 
The north current falls back, and is succeeded by 
the calm. The products of putrefaction go on ac- 
cumulating ; there is no renewal of air, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen can now be detected. Cholera 
cases go on increasing as the poisonous substances 
accumulate. As the barometer decreases slowly, 
the south current slowly advances; but that it is 
advancing is shown by the cirri, the higher strata 
of the air. The air becomes more moist, because 
the moist current is approaching. The south or 
ozoniferous current at last gains the ascendency, 
and cholera vanishes, because the incompletely oxi- 
dized bodies, the poisonous substances—perhaps hy- 
drocarbons-s-are rendered innocuous by the ozonized 
air affording them oxygen. These views are sup- 
ported by the facts that diarrhea and choleraic diar- 
rheea, are most common in the autumn mouths, and 
then ozone is at its minimum, and that ozone is inva- 
riably absent during cholera periods. Cholera is also 
observed to advance from east to west; so do the 
Polar current and the calm. I may state also, in 
support of these views, that during the cholera epi- 
demic at Newcastle in 1853, the calm prevailed, and 
ozone was at its minimum. From the 24th of Au- 
gust to the 11th of September, 1854, ozone was 
only once perceived, and then in a minimum quan- 
tity. Cholera was then at its height in London. 
On the 10th of September I wrote to a friend, stating 
that the south, or ozoniferous current, was approach- 
ing, and requested him to watch its effects upon the 
epidemic. On the 11th we had a south wind, with 
ozone, and from that day the number of cases of 
cholera diminished. In conclusion, I have to ob- 
serve, that in making ozone observations the test- 
paper ought to be kept in the dark; that sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, ammonia, and moisture, cause the 
loss of colour. 


Mr. Henry Fawcerr “On the Method of Investi- 





the air. The diseases peculiar to the calm, which 
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Origin of Species.” (Section of Zoology and Botany.) 
Mr. Fawcett said that he believed it to be a judi- 
cious rule of the Association that the papers commu- 
nicated to them should be read, and not spoken; 
however, as it was not possible for him to comply 
with this rule, he hoped his auditors would kindly 
permit him to speak; and he would promise them 
to be as brief and keep as closely to the subject as if 
he were reading his written remarks. The title of 
his paper, he continued, had been probably somewhat 
altered. The title he originally gave to the paper, 
and perhaps it might be worth while to mention the 
circumstance, as it would show what was the mean- 
ing and object of his remarks, was “The Method of 
Investigation pursued by Mr. Darwin in his treatise 
on the Origin of Species is in strict accordance with 
the principles of logic.” He feared he might very 
possibly incur the charge “pote in attempt- 
Ing to say anything on Mr. Darwin’s great work. 
The subject had already engaged the attention of 
the most accomplished naturalists of the day; and 
those who were present at the last meeting of the 
Association at Oxford would remember a remarkable 
discussion which had taken place there on the same 
subject. People who had longer experience of the 
Association than he had would admit that that de- 
bate had never been surpassed in the interest it ex- 
cited and the talent it called forth; and so great in- 
deed was the general interest excited by Mr. Dar- 
win’s work, that it had for a time divided the scien- 
tific world into two great sections—the Darwinites 
and the anti-Darwinites ; each side being ably repre- 
sented, and having in its ranks some of the mag- 
nates of the scientific world. Professor Owen, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, and Mr. Hopkins had already given 
to the new theory their opposition; and, on the 
other hand, Mr. Huxley and Mr. Cooper’s support 
was more or less decided in favour of the new the- 
ory. He would not enter into special details, as 
these details required special knowledge. For in- 


stance, at the last meeting of the Association a point | 


more or less connected with the present subject was 
started, which occasioned an interesting discussion 
between Professor Owen and Mr. Huxley ; and when 
such great authorities as these disagreed in some 
special details of the theory, it would become him 
on such points to preserve a respectful silence. How- 


ever, the subject was one into which the general | th , 
| down by the ablest of our logicians. With regard | 


public had a right to inquire and examine ; every one 
who took an interest in it had a right to judge and 
inquire whether the theory was or was not logically 


brought forward. The province of logic was not to | 


discover new facts; but its province was to decide 
whether facts were legitimately used to establish 
points which were pretended to be proved. The 
most common charge brought against Mr. Darwin’s 
theory was that it was illogical; he had, they were 
told, disobeyed the canons of induction ; that he had 
not followed the principles of reasoning which Ba- 
con laid down. Those were the charges. The Quar- 
terly, in one of its reviews, said that Mr. Darwin had 
not followed the principles of Lucan and Kepler. 
But those charges could be easily made, and were 
employed, in many instances, to conceal, a preten- 
tious assumption of scientific knowledge. It was 
easy for a person who was ignorant of knowledge to 
talk about the canons of induction; and one who 
did not understand the law of motion could avail 
himself of “Kepler and Lucan” to adorn an orato- 
rical period. But in the inquiry as to what was the 
method of the problem of the origin of species, they 
should understand the futility of accusing Mr. Dar- 
win with not following a method of reasoning ana- 
logous to that pursued by Kepler and Lucan. If 
the question of the origin of species wns ever to be 
solved, he believed it should be by a solution anala- 
gous to that of Mr. Darwin. In stating this he did 
not wish to say that he considered this theory as 
proved, he only spoke of the kind of solution the 
problem admitted of. He believed such a problem 
as that of Mr. Darwin could only be solved in this 
way, and the principle was this:—An hypothesis 
exists, more or less perfect, and must in the first 
place be started; from this certain deductions are 
drawn, which must be tried as to whether they ex- 
plain the entire phenomena of Nature, which again 
must be verified by seeing whether they agree with 
what has been observed in Nature. If this explana- 
tion and verification were complete, the hypothesis 
was advanced from being an unproved hypothesis to 


the position of being a proved and established the- 
ory. This was the course which he believed should 
be pursued, and which Mr. Darwin had attempted. 
An objection might be stated that the hypothesis was 
vague and unintelligible; and this argument was 
brought forward last year by the Bishop of Oxford, 
on which occasion the bishop said that the theory 
was one such as no scientific man could understand. 
But Dr. Hooker disposed of that argument by a tell- 
ing retort. He said, “We have been told that no 
man in a scientific position whatever, can profess 
credence in the theory ; I do; and therefore should 
apologize to you as a man of no scientific authority.” 
Dr. Hooker went on to say he had known of the 
theory for fifteen years, and when he first heard of 
it no one could be aera sed to it than he was; 
and in his study of nat istory he found matters, 
before obscure, explained by this theory, and con- 
viction forced itself upon an unwilling convert. 
From this fact alone the theory would be worthy of 
consideration and attentive examination. Mr. Dar- 
win, with the candour which even his opponents 
should acknowledge and admire, admitted that his 
theory did not explain all the facts of Nature, and, 





| therefore, could not be considered as a proved theory | 


at the present time, but as a probable hypothesis. 
, But although this was the case, it should not be 


| supposed that Mr. Darwin, although he only esta- | 


| blished a probable hypothesis, on account of that 
| had not done anything to promote the ends of sci- 
| ence, and that twenty years of a life devoted to the 
| consideration of this subject had been thrown away. 
| If this theory were rejected to-morrow and another 
| solution attempted, the only solution would be one 
| which would require a method of investigation ana- 
| logous to that adopted by Mr. Darwin. The greatest 
| of modern logicians, he (Mr. Fawcett) referred to 
| Mr. John Stuart Mill, stated that there was a revo- 
| lution in philosophy, gradually but irresistibly at 
| work, the reverse of that achieved by Bacon, to 

whom it fell to displace the deductive philosophy 

and replace it by the inductive—the former as rest- 

ing on premises hastily taken up and i 

supported. But Mr. Mill maintained that the de- 

ductive method would be irresistibly established, 
| and preponderate over the inductive; and Mr. Dar- 
win, he (Mr. Fawcett) thought, had directly fol- 
lowed the rules of the deductive method, as laid 


to the investigation of the subject under notice, and 
illustrating its operation, Kepler inferred his law of 
planetary motion by direct observation; but no doubt 
these laws would not have been believed in unless 
he could have verified their truth by observation and 
careful calculation. Mr. Fawcett then referred to 
the difficulties attending making experiments on sub- 
jects of such a peculiar and abstruse character as the 
present—all experiments, he said, having to be taken 
| after the extinction of life; but when they could 

not make observation by direct experiment, they 

should employ reasoning, which had received the 
| name of deductive reasoning, and consisted of three 
| different and distinct processes. In the first place, 
| an induction, more or less verified, suggested an hy- 
pothesis ; from this hypothesis certain conclusions 
were drawn, which was the second process; and 
the third process was to verify and compare these 
deductions with observed facts and observed pheno- 
mena of nature; if this verification was completed 
in this way, the hypothesis was proved. Mr. Dar- 
win, he believed, had strictly followed this method. 
Mr. Fawcett alluded to the discovery, by Newton, 
of the law of gravitation, and observed that, al- 
though it might be said that that great philosopher 
was rapid in his conclusions, for the reason before 
explained, experiments of this kind were more 
easily made than undertaken in philosophy. Mr. 
Darwin’s theory was, according to his own state- 
ment, suggested by an essay on population. Mr. 
Fawcett then proceeded at great length to defend 
the character of Mr. Darwin’s work from the impu- 
tation of being illogical in its views. Mr. Darwin 
himself was among the first to admit that the ne- 
cessary verification of his hypothesis was not com- 
plete ; but they could not yet see how far the facts 
which he established verified his original theory. 
His second work, which would contain a great mass 
of accumulated knowledge, had not yet been pub- 
lished, but it would be proved that there was no 
more couscieutious and laborious observer than Mr. 





Darwin. The problem of the origin of species was 
introduced but such a short time that it would be 
impossible by experiment to obtain anything more 
than arguments resting, comparatively speaking, on 
very unsatisf analogy. After some further 
observations Mr. Faweett next re of an objection 
made by the opponents of Mr. Darwin’s theory in 
reference to the sculptured figures in the ancient 
tombs of Egypt, the drawings of animals which 
three thousand years ago differed but slightly from 
the form of those of the present day ; but that ob- 
jection was met by Mr. Fawcett observing,—would 
it not excite a smile of ridicule in an individual to 
announce the discovery that Mont Blanc three 
thousand years ago had the same altitude as at the 
present day? Another objection was that a feeling 
existed that the theory had an irreligious tendency ; 
but it did not appear to him to detract in the small- 
est from the attributes of the Creator. In-conclu- 
sion he remarked, that those who attacked Mr. 
Darwin’s theory seemed to forget that he was not 
attempting to displace a theory, but was only en- 
deavouring to throw some light on a subject which 





hitherto was enveloped in darkness; and therefore 
they should be the more willing to welcome the 
| explanations of a conscientious and zealous labourer 
on a question which had been aptly termed the 
“mystery of mysteries.” 





Mr. CrawFurp, “On the Antiquity of Man from 
the Evidence of Language.” ( Geographical Section.) 
The periods usually assigned for man’s first ap- 
pearance on earth dated only from the time when he 
had already attained such an amount of civilization 
as to enable him to frame some kind of record of 
his own career, and take no account of the many 
ages which must have transpired before he could 
have attained that power. Among the many facts 
attesting the high antiquity of man the formation 
of language might be adduced, and his object was 
to give a few of the most striking facts which it 
= Language was not innate, but adventitious. 

fants were without language, and those born deaf . 
| were always dumb, for without the sense of hearing 
| there would have been no lan; at all. Among 
| the unquestionable proofs that language was not 
| innate, was the prodigious number of languages 
| which existed, some being of a very simple and 
others of a very complex character. If additional 
| evidence were wanted that language was an adven- 

titious acquirement, it was found in this—that a 

whole nation might lose its original tongue, and in 
| its stead adopt any foreign one. The language that 
had been the vernacular of the Jews for 3000 years 
| had ceased to be so for 2000 years, and the descen- 
| dants of those who spoke it were now speaking an 
| infinity of “foreign tongues, European or Asiatic. 
| Languages which were derived from a rem, adhe 
of Italy had superseded the many native es 
which were once spoken in Spain, in France, and in 
Italy itself. A language of German origin had 
nearly displaced not only all the native languages 
of England and Ireland, but the numerous ones of 
a large portion of America. Some eight millions of 
negroes were placed in the New World whose fore- 
fathers spoke many African tongues. It necessarily 
followed from this argument that when man first 
appeared on the earth he was destitute of language, 
and each separate tribe of men framing a separate 
one, hence the multitude of tongues. That the 
framers were arrant savages was proved by the fact 
that the rudest tribes ever discovered had already 
completed the task of forming a perfect language. 
The languages spoken by the grovelling savages of 
Australia were so, and were even more artificial and 
complex in structure than those of many peopie 
more advanced. The first rudiments of language 
would consist of a few articulate sounds by which 
to make known their wants and wishes ; and between 
that time and their obtaining completeness, pro- 
bably countless ages had passed, even among the 
rudest tribes. In every department of language we 
find evidence of the great a man. The 
Egyptians must have attained a large measure of 
civilization before they had invented symbolic or 
phonetic writing, and yet these were found on the 
most ancient of their monuments. The invention 
of letters had been made at many different points, 
extending from Italy to China—a clear proof that 








civilization had many independent sources; but, 
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such was everywhere the antiquity of the invention, | that we can come to a consciousness of external ob- 


that we could hardly in any case tell when or by | 
whom it was made, though made in a hundred se- | 
parate places. Epochs or eras, depending, as they 
must necessarily do, on the art of writing, were, of 
course, of still later origin. ‘They were all, indeed, 
of comparatively recent origin. The Jews, Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and Persians had none at all. The 
Greek epoch dated only 776 and the Roman 753 
before Christ. The oldest epoch of the Hindus 
made the world, and, of course, man, up to the pre- 
sent time, 3,872,960 years old. That was known 
to be a fable spun from faithless brains. The oldest 
era of the same people that had an air of authority, 
that of the Budaha, dates 544 years before Christ. 
The era of Vikramaditza, of better authenticity, 
dates but 57 years before Christ ; and that of Saka, | 
probably more authentic, only 79 years later than 
our own. The Chinese mode of reckoning was by 
cycles of sixty years, making the first year of the 
first cycle correspond with the year before Christ 
2397. Even this, if it could be relied on, would 
only carry us back to the time when the Chinese, 
a people placed, like the Hindus, under very un- 
favourable circumstances for development, had al- 
ready attained a civilization which gave them the 
power of recording events, while it took no ac- 
count of the long ages which must have elapsed be- 
fore. After noticing the structure of various lan- 
guages, and observing that there were many lan- 
guages of simple structure, just as primitive as those 
of complex formation, the writer observed, that it 
appeared to him the structural character which lan- 
guages originally assumed, would, in a great mea- 
sure, be fortuitous, and depend on the whim or 
fancy of the first rude founders. Adam Smith (and 
he thought justly) supposed that the first rude at- 
tempts would consist in giving names to familiar 
objects, that is, in forming nouns substantive. Ad- 
jectives, or words expressing quality, as of a more 
abstract nature, would necessarily be of later inven- 
tion ; but verbs must have been nearly coeval with 
nouns, while pronouns he considered as terms very 
abstract and metaphysical, and as such not likely to 
have existed at all in the earlier period of language. 
‘* Number,” Adam Smith said, “considered in gene- 
ral, without any relation to any particular set of 
objects numbered, is one of the most abstract and 
metaphysical ideas which the mind of man is ca- 
pable of forming ; and consequently is not an idea 
which would readily occur to rude mortals who were 
just beginning to form a’ language.” And the truth 
of this view of the formation of numbers was cor- 
roborated by our observation of rude languages, in 
which the process seemed, as it were, to be still go- 
ing on under our eyes. Among the Australian 
tribes, “two,” or a pair, made the extent of their 
numerals. Other tribes had advanced to count as 
far as five and ten. Malayan nations had native 
numerals extending to a thousand. The two hands 
and the ten fingers seemed to have been the main 
aids to the formation of the abstractions which 
Adam Smith considered so subtle; and this would 
account for our finding the numeral scale sometimes 
binary, sometimes quinary, but generally decimal. 
However great the difficulty of constructing lan- 
guages, there was no doubt they were all conquered, 
and that by rude savages; and the Sanskrit lan- 
guage, in all its complexity and perfection of struc- 
ture, was spoken and written at least 3000 years 
ago, by men who, compared with their posterity, 
were certainly barbarians. The discovery of the 
art of writing implied an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion, the fruit of very long time; and from the 
sketch he had given of the formation of language, 
the conclusion was, he thought, inevitable that the 
birth of man was of vast antiquity. 





Dr. J. D, Morrett “On the Physical and Physio- 
logical Processes involved in Sensation.” Every one 
knows that when an appropriate stimulus is applied 
to any of the organs of sense, a feeling is produced 
in the mind which is termed, in the language of 
mental science, a sensation. A pin driven into any 


jects at all. Theories without number have been 
formed, from the time of Plato downwards, to bridge 
over the gulf which lies between matter and con- 
sciousness, between objects of sense around us and 
the fact of sensation within us. The chasm in our 
knowledge we do not pretend wholly to fill. At 
the same time, so many facts bearing on the ques- 
tion have been brought to light by the progress of 
physical science on the one side, and by physiolo 
on the other; and so much has been added by the 
mental analyst, likewise from his peculiar point of 
view, that the distance between the outer world and 
our own inner consciousness has been vastly dimi- 
nished, and the mystery driven back to that one 
point of connection between the brain and the hu- 
man soul which no analysis appears likely fully to 
solve. Let us attempt then to strip away all that 
is mixed up with sensation naturally, and all that 
is added to it by our subsequent mental activity, so 
as to analyse the bare fact itself, and reduce it to 
its simplest elements. Looking to the physical and 
external parts of the process, we must consider, first 
of all, what it is that the nerves convey from the 
world without to the mind within. Let us take as 
an example the sense of ogy og presenting the 
greatest degree of simplicity. We know, from the 
investigation of physical science, that the sole me- 
dium of sound is the atmosphere. Where there is 
no atmosphere there can be no sound, and where 
the atmosphere ane gy ~ still perfect silence is 
the necessary t. The real cause of sound, 
therefore, externally considered, is found in the 
motion of the atmosphere; and the variations in 
the acuteness or gravity of sound, we know by ex- 
periment, arise from the greater or less rapidity 
of the oscillations. The deepest note which the 
human ear appears capable of perceiving as a con- 
tinuous sound, is that produced by sixteen oscil- 
lations in a second; the acutest that which is 
produced by about forty-eight thousand oscil- 
lations in the same time. The differences in the 
quality of sounds arise, in like manner, from the 
peculiar way in which the atmosphere is affected by 
the object that sets it in motion, and the correspond- 
ing peculiarity of the atmospheric waves that reach 
the ear. What we really sensize, therefore, through 
the ear is simply the motion of the atmosphere, and 
nothing more. The humen ear is an apparatus 
beautifully formed for receiving the vibrations on 
which all sound depends, and the auditory nerve 
conveys them, in some manner, to the sensorium. 
With regard to the way in which this latter effect is 
brought about, we have as yet very little insight. 
The soft texture of the nerves, and the manner in 
which they are imbedded in the surrounding mate- 
rials, would naturally suggest a total inaptitude for 
propagating vibrations in the ordinary sense of that 
term. It seems more probable that the flow of life 
through the body is accompanied with a constant 
thrill and movement in every part of the nervous 
system, forming what is technically termed the ce- 
nesthesis, or common sensibility, so that the outward 
oscillations do not so much originate wholly new 
vibrations as enter into conflict with the nervous ac- 
tion already going on, and give it that peculiar de- 
termination which is necessary to create any given 
sensation in the mind. This is, perhaps, as far as 
it is possible to go in our analysis of the physical 
. How the vibration of the air comes into 
conflict with the living thrill of the nerve, and how 
the result of this conflict reaches the mind, we are 
at present unable to comprehend. It is one of those 
hidden secrets of nature which science has not yet 
been able to unfold. Turning from the sense of 
hearing to that of sight, a precisely similar analysis 
holds good. Here the vibrating medium is not the 
atmosphere, but a universally diffused ether, which 
is set in motion by what are called luminous bodies. 
Just as atmospheric oscillations form the external 
cause, and sound the internal result, in the case of 
hearing, so in sight the oscillations of the light- 
bearing ether form the outward condition, and co- 
lour, in all its various shades, the inward result. 








of the nerves which extend themselves immediately 
under the surface of the skin produces pain—a ray 
of light falling on the retina produces vision—a 
sapid substance put into the mouth produces taste, 
and so forth. Now it has always been a puzzle 
among mental philosophers to understand how it is 


Here, accordingly, as before, it is simply motion in 
| nature giving rise to motion in the nerve-world, with 
| which we have immediately to do in vision ; while, 
| to keep up the analogy, it is the difference in the 
| rapidity of the oscillations that creates all the infi- 


lated, require 458 billions of oscillations in a second, 

the violet rays, 727 billions, and all the other colours 

and shades of the spectrum some intermediate num- 

ber. That the phenomena of sound and sight spring 

physiologically out of particular states of the corre- 

oe nerves is clear from the fact that pressure on 

the eye, or any artificial irritation, produces the per- 

ception of light as strongly as the normal impulses 

derived from the vibrating ether, and that any arti- 

ficial excitement of the auditory nerve will produce 

noise in the head. Ghost-seeing often arises in the 

same way—that is, when the conditions of sight 

are brought about by the nerves being affected 

through some other than the ordinary and legiti- 

mate stimuli. Whatever, in a word, can affect the 

regular vital movements of the nerves, and put 

them into a condition at all similar to that pro- 

duced by the proper external stimuli of sensation, 

will, of necessity, bring about similar phenomena of 
consciousness. We come next to the sense of feel- 

ing. This sense comprehends two apparently dis- 
tinct series of sensations, namely, those of touch, 
properly so called, and those of heat. With regard 
to the latter, it has been pretty well established 
that the phenomena of heat originate in the oscil- 
lations of a subtle fluid similar to that of light. The 
sensation of heat may, therefore, be brought under 
the law of motion just as much as that of light or 
hearing, and may be regarded in every 

as analogous. The phenomena of touch, we know, 
are produced by impact in various ways; and it is 
just in accordance with the nature of that impact, 
whether harder or softer—more rapid or more slow 
—that the resulting sensations are determined. A 
blow is a sudden affection produced by the rapid 
motion of some object against a considerable sur- 
face of the body. Pressure is a more continuous 
affection of the same kind. A prick is the motion 
of some object against one minute point of the 
skin. If the act of pricking be repeated rapidly, 
it produces a feeling of burning, and, if it be very 
soft, at the same time of itching. An extremely 
light and gentle motion over the body produces 
tickling. In every instance the peculiar kind of 
sensation is determined by the nature of the motion 
and the consequent impact. The only two senses 
left, accordingly, are those of taste and smell. In 
both these cases the process by which the nerves 
are affected is of a chemical nature. The sub- 
stances received upon the surface of the tongue 
or the internal membrane of the nostril are sub- 
jected to the action of saliva or mucus, and, 
being thus dissolved, produce a chemical action on 
the nerves, which gives rise to the phenomena of 
taste and smell. All chemical action, however, 
arises, as far as it can yet be ascertained, from cer- 
tain relative movements in the ultimate atoms of 
bodies, and it is these movements which, in the case 
of taste and smell, really give rise to the peculiar 
sensations so designated. One striking proof of this 
is, that the similar atomic action can be produced 
by magnetism, and that various tastes, particularly 
that of phosphorus, can be produced by the intro- 
duction of magnetic plates into the mouth; thus 
most obviously proving that the phenomena of taste 
are really produced, like those of heat, by the mo- 
tion of certain minute particles, whether of some 
magnetic fluid, or of anything else, when subjected 
to chetical action. By these atomic movements 
the nerves are affected, just as they are affected by 
the infinitesimal oscillations of light and heat, so 
that the same law holds good throughout, and thus 
enables us to connect the phenomena of sensation 
universally with motion as its immediate external 
antecedent and exciting cause. Looking now from 
the physical side of sensation to the mental, we shall 
find that the view we have just taken solves or dis- 
sipates many of the difficulties in which the ques- 
tion has always seemed to be involved. First of all, 
it makes the external cause and the effect upon the 
nervous system quite homogeneous. Outward mo- 
tion is the cause, inward motion is the effect. In- 
stead of having the solid forms of the outward world 
standing as it were face to face with the nervous 
energy, and being obliged to consider how it is pos- 
sible for two things so entirely heterogeneous to 
come into so close a state of mental action and re- 
action, we have now the whole problem reduced to 





nite variations of hue. The red rays, it is calcu- 


two developments of motion—first, motion in the 
fluids around us ; and secondly, a certain determina- 
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tion given, by their means, to the atomic movements 
or vibrations of the nerves. How the movements 
of the nerve-force are converted into those of mind- 
force, we cannot say, any more than we can explain 
how itis that mechanical motion is converted into 


heat, or vice versé; but the outward phenomena are | 


traced in the way we have now indicated, as far back 
to the inward consciousness as seems possible, without 
breaking through the last film of separation that 
divides the conscious from the unconscious world. 
Secondly: The theory we have adopted enables us 
to draw a clear line of separation between sensation 
(properly so called) and all the subsequent mental 
phenomena which attach themselves to it. Thus, 
taking the sense of hearing, we can now easily strip 
away every possible association which connects it- 
self with what we hear and understand, that the 
sensation of hearing itself simply implies the ner- 
vous effect of certain atmospheric vibrations, and 
nothing more. Taking the sense of sight we can at 


once negative the possibility of sensizing size, shape, | 


thickness, distance, or any other of the properties of 
bodies ; all we see sensationally is colour, as being 
the direct result in the consciousness of the luminous 
vibrations which affect the optic nerve. And so in 
like manner does every sense confine itself to one 
single and peculiar series of phenomena, which are 
not by any means to be confounded with the mental 
acts and associations afterwards connected with 
them. Thirdly: The same theory introduces unity 


into the entire sphere of sensational phenomena. | 


The whole of these phenomena are reduced to the 
sinple principle of motion, as the invariable ante- 
cedent; this motion, as it exists in external nature, 
exciting a corresponding action in the nerves, and 
then, through the nerve-force, affecting the mind. 
Thus then we find, by the combined aid of physics 
and physiology, (1) that man possesses a nervous 
system, pervaded by a force which can pass freely 
from every point in the human system to the centre, 
and from the centre to every point in the circum- 
ference; (2) that he is placed in a universe palpi- 
tating with countless millions of vibrations, of which 
vibrations the nerves of the different sense-organs 
are directly susceptible ; (3) that the whole connec- 
tion which the mind has, or can possibly have, with 
the external world, is formed by the motion of the 
fluids around us, or the motion of the particles of 
bodies that come into chemical contact with the 
nerves ; (4) that the material universe, therefore, 
makes itself known to us entirely through the me- 
dium of motion ; (5) that this motion expresses it- 
self in the nervous system by modifying the regular 
vital action which is always going on there; and 
(lastly) that this modification of the nerve-force 
manifests itself to our consciousness in the varied 
phenomenon of what we term sensation. Thus the 
world communicates with the consciousness wholly 
through motion as a link of connection, and out of 
the experiences thus formed our whole intelligence 
is subsequently built up by the laws of mental de- 
velopment. 





We are obliged to defer some addresses of equal 
interest with the preceding till our next number. 
The meeting next year will be at Cambridge, under 
the presidency of Professor Willis. 





THE GORILLA. 


Ir cannot be denied that M. Du Chaillu and his 
gorillas have been amongst the principal objects of 
interest in Manchester. We have in these columns, 
however, shown so much cause why this interest 
should be somewhat abated, that we have not 
thought it necessary to insert his reiterated state- 
ments at Manchester of what we have all along re- 
garded as more than suspicious. So much stress, 
however, has been laid upon Professor Owen’s sup- 
port of the African adventurer, that we think it due 
to the anti-Du-Chaillu party to quote his paper, 
and so show what this support really is. Dr. Gray’s 
letter is most striking, and we may add that we 
ourselves first pointed out the facts on which it is 
based. (Vide Literary Gazette, August 10.) M. Du 
Chaillu felt such a wholesome terror of Dr. Gray’s 


| himself from the Section in which it was fulmi- 
| nated :— 


“ British Museum, September 6, 1861. 
“My dear Professor,—It is with much regret that 
I feel myself called upon to correct an error which 
appears in the report of Professor Owen’s paper on 
| the gorilla, &c., contained in the Times of this day. 
| Professor Owen is there represented as stating that 
‘the skin of the great gorilla now in the British 
| Museum exhibits two opposite wounds, the smaller 
| in front of the left side of the chest, the larger close 
to the lower part of the right blade-bone. Two of 
| the ribs in the skeleton of this animal are broken on 
the right side, near where the charge has passed 
| through the skin in its course outwards.’ As this 
would appear to offer a direct contradiction to a 
statement made by myself, I cannot (although la- 
bouring at present under a severe attack of illness, 
| and writing from a sick chamber) pass it over in si- 
| lence. My attention was called to the subject by 
Mr. Joseph Beck, the well-known microscopist, who 
first made the observation, that none of the skins of 
the gorilla exhibited by M. Du Chaillu offered any 
| evidence of having been shot in the forepart of the 
chest, as invariably stated in his ‘ Narrative’ My 
own examination entirely confirmed this remark, 
and the unanimous conclusion of numerous sports- 
men and men of science, who have since examined 
both skins and skeletons, has been to the same 
| effect. The skin and skeleton referred to in Profes- 
sor Owen's paper are both, as stated, in the British 
| Museum. While the skin was being stuffed at the 
| Crystal Palace by Mr. Wilson, I paid a visit to that 
| establishment, in the company of Mr. Grove, the 
| secretary, and several friends. I then inquired of 
| Mr. Wilson whether he had observed any buliet- 
| hole in the chest, and he stated that he had not, 
| but pointed out to me two holes in the nape of the 
| neck (now filled with putty); there are also two 
large holes in the thin portion of the hinder part of 
the skull belonging to the same skin which pass 
through the bone, and are quite sufficient to have 
caused death. In neither skin nor skeleton is there 
any evidence of a gunshot entering on the left side 
of the chest; and the fracture of three (not of two) 
ribs on the right side beneath the scapula, and the 
supposed corresponding rent in the skin, are so ut- 
terly unlike the effects of a gunshot, that no sports- 
man could possibly so consider them. These are 
facts so easily verified, that I trust all who feel an 
interest in the subject will examine and decide for 
themselves. I might cite many names of high au- 
thority in corroboration of what I have here ad- 
vanced, but I am not disposed to appeal to any au- 
thority, however great, where the facts are open to 
the inspection of all. On these, and these only, I 
rest my case. I shall be obliged by the reading of 
this letter in the Natural History Section, and re- 
main, yours faithfully, 


| 
| 
| 


“Joun Epw. Gray. 
“ Professor Babington.”’ 





TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. 


Axovut twelve thousand people assembled at the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday last, September 10, to 
assist at the second great concert and choral compe- 
tition of the Tonic Sol-Fa evening classes. e 
affair went off very successfully ; and too much cre- 
dit cannot be given to the Sol-Fa instructors for the 
very efficient state in which they sent their respec- 
tive pupils to the contest. The Sol-Fa Association 
deserves encouragement for its energetic efforts to 
spread amongst the million a love of the higher 
kinds of music, and to dissipate the notion which, 
without any reason that we can discern, has for some 
years prevailed, that we are not a musical nation. 
The Volunteers have shown the groundlessness of the 
commonly received opinion that we are not a mili- 
tary nation; and the Tonic Sol-Faists have done 
good service in vindicating our musical tendencies. 
We were not fortunate enough to hear the perfor- 
mances of the competing choirs; their contests took 
place in the usual concert-room, which was selected, 
no doubt, upon good grounds (probably because it 
was not large enough to contain half the would-be 





announced thunderbolt, as to induce him to absent 
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now and then a note or two, but no continuous suc- 
cession of sound. We saw, indeed, many mouths 
open, many countenances distorted, many heads 
nodding, and a gentleman with a baton beating time 
with much zeal, from all which we gathered that 
the competition was being carried on with spirit, 
and that the victory would not be yielded without 
a great struggle. It was from the grand concert, 
and from a volunteer performance at the close, that 
we were enabled to form an opinion of the singers’ 
efficiency. However, we can announce that of 
the three competing choirs,—to wit, the Hull, the 
Brighton, and the North Staffordshire,—Brighton 
carried off the first prize, North Staffordshire the 
second, and of course Hull the third, if there was a 
third, but we rather think there was not; indeed, 
we may say almost certainly there was not, for the 
successful choirs marched in procession before the 
company, and only two bodies went through that 
ceremony. Still, if there had been a third prize, 
Hull would undoubtedly have won it, and would 
have as undoubtedly deserved it. Under the cir- 
cumstances we can ouly urge the unsuccessful to re- 
newed exertions, and beg them to rest assured (as 
we ourselves by no means are) that patient and per- 
severing merit must ultimately command success. 
After the settlement of the prizes by Messrs. Goss, 
Hogarth, Oliphant, and Turle,—which, if beating the 
palms of the hands together be significant of satis- 
faction, seemed completely to suit the judgment of 
the Sol-Faists,—an adjournment was made to the 
seats around the great organ; and there assembled 
the fifteen hundred singers who were moved by a 
praiseworthy ambitioa to attempt Mozart’s magni- 
ficent Twelfth Mass, or, as Protestant prudery will 
have it, Twelfth Service. They were accompanied 
by the Crystal Palace band, and the conductor was 
Mr. J. K. Longbottom, who ap to us to be 
occasionally run away with by the band, that is to 
say, the instrumentalists, we thought, were some- 
times in advance of the baton’s beat. Nevertheless, 
the performance of so difficult a masterpiece was, 
on the whole, extremely creditable to all concerned ; 
and that man’s soul must indeed be dark as Erebus 
| who could listen unmoved to such glorious strains, 
, though the voices that rendered them might be de- 
| ficient in cultivation. And yet there was consider- 
| able cultivation, and more delicate modulation than 
| we could have thought possible under the circam- 
| stances, especially when we recollected that on the 
journey down, in the same carriage with ourselves, 
were Sol-Faists (we believe) who were improving 
their vocal powers with a prelimi application of 
pears, ratafias, and rum-and-water. We donot pretend 
| to a belief in voice lozenges, but we think they would 
be found quite as efficacious as spirits. Let us say, 
then, that some of .the voices were-rough ; yet the 
volume of sound from fifteen hundred rougher voices 
would have a grandeur that would thrill the mar- 
row. The fashion we have already alluded to, of 
pandering to morbid Protestantism by changing a 
Mass into a Service, and familiar Latin into strange 
English, prevents one being so particular in pointing 
out the passages which were the best rendered as 
we should wish: our readers, accustomed to the 
usual words, would not know what we meant. Still 
we may say, generally, that to our thinking the 
Kyrie, the latter part of the Qui tollis, the begin- 
ning of the Et incarnatus est, the Quoniam tu 
solus, the Benedictus (which, however, was in some 
parts rather hardly dealt by), and the Dona nobis 
pacem, Were sung in a manner worthy of great com- 
mendation ; the melodious commencement of the 
Benedictus was much better done than we could 
have expected, and seemed to meet with the ap- 
proval of one or two of the chorus, who nodded, and 
grinned, and bobbed, and ducked in a highly appre- 
ciative but indecorous manner. But we suppose it 
is impossible to prevent amateur performers from 
indulging in “ nods and becks and wreathed smiles,” 
and antics not unworthy of St. Vitus, whenever 
they meet with passages to their liking. Propriety, 
however, might prevent a reverend gentleman, we 
should have thought, from ratiling his book of 
words about in the middle of a song of praise to the 
Almighty, for the purpose of attracting the notice 
of an acquaintance in the gallery; but familiarity 
proverbially breeds contempt, and reverend gentle- 
men are very familiar with what is sacred. Still, 








' listeners), and we being quite in the rear, caught 


a neighbour may be annoyed. The solo parts, we 
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should mention, were given by a select choir. A 
goodly company in point of numbers was collected 
as an audience, and great delight they seemed to 
find, not only in the music, but in the gardens, and 
the water, and the boats, and the swings. The 
were evidently not aristocratic, but very light- 
hearted; in fact, to borrow an e ion from a 
favourite vocalist of the day, their “ spirits was tre- 
menjuous,” and the philanthropist would have wept 
tears of joy to see how they enjoyed themselves. 
They had brought their families, down to the suck- 
ing child, who joined in chorus and solo portion with 
infantine impartiality. The great difficulty with 
the country visitors appeared to be on the subject of 
seats ; they betrayed a desire to sit everywhere, but 
as even a Dutchman has not been sufficiently blessed 
by Nature to admit of that fact, they were forced to 
make up for it. by trying nearly all the chairs in 
order, and ultimately settled down—if an expression 
of face can be taken as an indication—exactly 
where they didn’t want to be. But we must do 
them the justice to say that the moment the music 
commenced they assumed an air of resignation and 
even cheerfulness, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FLORENCE, September 1. 
Desrrre every variety of sinister prediction, the 
first great Italian Industrial and Artistic Exposition 
is to take place at the time originally fixed for its 
celebration. Again and again we have been as- 
sured that it must inevitably be deferred a month 
or two, if not till next year. The time was too | 
short; the building could not be got ready ; there | 





useful pursuit which the jealousy and fears of th® window yesterday ; with some trouble I induced the 
Grand-Ducal government could not’ impede—that | master-glazier to do it for me with his own hand. 
of improving agricultural and agronomical science | But the bit of glass that he gave me was a 
in Tuscany. He became a large contributor to the | scratched and bad one. On my complaining, he 


'y | Tuscan Agricultural Journal, the author of a valu- | told me that I was lucky to get any at all; that all 


able book on the Tuscan Agronomical Meeting in | the stock of glass in Florence had been sent to the 


| as regards the city; and, fortunately, a large extent 


*67, and the founder (in company with.some other | 
enlightened men) of an Agricultural Annual, which | 
has done good service. en, on the memorable | 
27th of April, 1859, a new day of hope dawned on 
Tuscany, such a man as Francesco Corega could no 
longer be spared to the tranquil pursuits which had 
occupied him for the preceding ten years. The pro- 
visional Tuscan government, in the first instance, | 
sent him as Commissioner to Pisa and Leghorn. | 
He was subsequently made Secretary-General to the | 
Minister of Finance and Public Works, and Pro- | 
fessor of Agriculture in the Royal. Institute of 
Florence. And now, in addition to the duties of 
these posts, he has been the principal active man in 
the ap Sarg of our coming Exposition. 

The /ocale selected for this first attempt at a na- 
tional Festival of Industry and Commerce, is the ' 
former station of the Florence and Leghorn rail- | 
road. The Florence to Lucca Railroad Company, | 
which came into being subsequently to the Leghorn | 
Company, obtained for its Florence terminus a far | 
more desirable site within the city walls, immedi- | 
ately behind the convent of Santa Maria Novella. | 
Lately, this Lucca line and the Leghorn line have | 
been united under the same direction, and the two | 
companies have been amalgamated. The old sta- 
tion, therefore, behind Santa Maria Novella, greatly 
improved and enlarged, has become the terminus of 
both the Leghorn and Lucca lines ; and will even- 
tually be that of the Roman, Gerfoa, and Bologna 
lines also. It is in an admirably central position, 


Exposition! A friend of mine wanted a smal! mat- 
ter turned: out of the question! all the turners in 
Florence were working double time in manufac- 
turing balusters for the galleries of the Exposition! 
Next week I will tell you something of the result 
of all this activity. For the present I will conclude 
my letter by mentioning a very useful project, 
which is intended to be carried into execution at 
Florence, contemporaneously with the Industrial 
Exposition. 

This is the re-establishment of the Scientific 
Congresses, which were brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion in 1847. These meetings, as many of the 
readers of the Literary Gazette will remember, 
were instituted in Italy in imitation and on the 
plan of the British Association. Many and various 
were the difficulties with which the promoters of 
these meetings had to struggle, in obtaining per- 
mission to hold them from the various governments 
of that day, which naturally dreaded any and every 
opportunity or excuse that could serve to bring the 
best minds of the various parts of Italy into contact 
with each other. It was only on the express under- 
standing that natural science alone, to the rigorous 
exclusion of any topic that could in any degree 
trench on matters social, moral, or political, should 
be touched on. I remember well that an intended 
examination of a proposed scheme for enaens a 
uniform standard of weights and measures through- 
out the Peninsula was at once peremptorily forbid- 
den! Nevertheless, in spite of all difficulties, nine 


| meetings were held in nine successive years; and if 


was so much to be done that not even in practical | of garden ground, stretching from behind the Con- | it cannot be said that Science was very materially 
England, or in rapid France, could the work be | vent of Santa Maria Novella to the walls of the advanced by the labours of the assemblies, there 


accomplished by the time named. 


“ Figuratevi | city, furnished abundant space without the necessity | can be no doubt that much good was done by 


dunque in Toscana!” guess if it is likely to be got _ of destroying buildings. Not quite, however, with-| bringing the best men from all parts of Italy 


done in our poor little Tuscany, where workmen, | out this necessity ; for in order to obtain a hand- | together; and that much interc 


of thought 


whatever other good qualities they may have,—and | some frontage to the station and the open space ne- | took place of a nature to justify the jealousy of the 


they have many,—are not celebrated for dispatch or  cessary in front of it, certain subsidiary portions of | different governments. 


punctuality. 
in various parts of the Peninsula are not ready. 

The thing wili be a failure, and we shall be laughed | 
at. Italy will be like the Cornish giant, who, when 

he saw cunning little Jack slit the bag and relieve | 
himself of the hasty pudding, cried, “Her can do | 
that herself!” and forthwith ripped up his own 
stomach. Italy cannot yet do «herself what she | 


| 


moved—to the infinite indignation and disgust of 
the monks, who inhabit but can by no means oc- 
cupy the immense convent. By the destruction of 
these portions of buildings, a large window in a 
sort of corridor or ambulatory of the monastery is 


| opened to the front of the station ; and it frequently 


occurs that, as the bustle of a departure or arrival 











sees other more advanced communities accomplish- | is taking place, amid whistling of engines, ringing 
ing; and the ambitious attempt will end in dis- | of time-bells, and scampering of porters and pas- 
graceful discomfiture. These are the kind of pre- | sengers, a white-cowled figure may be observed con- 
dictions with which we have been regaled during | templating the scene, pregnant with so many influ- 
the last six months. But we are now only a couple | ences destined to be fatal to the system which has 
of weeks from “ our opening day ;” and I think that | produced him and his fellows, with no friendly eye, 
I may at last venture to announce that the first | and assuredly with no words or gestures of blessing. 





e last of these pleasant 


e manufacturers and producers, too, | the convent buildings have been obliged to be re- | meetings—and they were very pleasant—took place 


at Venice! When will the next meeting of the kind 
be held there? 

On the present occasion, at Florence, little more is 
intended than to revise the rules and statutes of the 
Association, and to arrange for the commencement 
of a new series of them. The most important mo- 
dification of the plan will probably consist in adding 
a section of Social and Political Science. And 
despite the somewhat shallow scoffs which have 
been cast on the unpractical nature of our own As- 
sociation for the cultivation of Social Science, I ven- 
ture to think, that here at least, under the present 
circumstances of this country, the Social Science 
section will be neither the least popular nor the least 



































Italian National Exposition will be opened without 
fail on the 15th of September—the day long since | 
fixed for the purpose. 

This result has not been obtained without an 
amount of exertion and indefatigable activity on 
the part of those to whom the direction of the work | 
has fallen—much greater than would have been | 
necessary to secure a similar success among our- | 
selves. All new paths are difficult to tread; and | 
the idea of getting any work—not to speak of one | 
of such magnitude as that in question—ready, ab- 
solutely by the day named, is one wholly new and 
inconceivable to most Tuscan minds. 

It is no more than fair, therefore, to do due ho- | 
nour to the man to whose unwearied and business- 
like activity this success has been mainly due. 
Signor Cavaliere Professore Francesco Carega, a 
Tuscan, is the Secretary-General of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exposition; and he is one of that 
small band of men who have shown the world that 
the old capacity for practical business and activity, 
which was once eminently characteristic of this 
people, has not been wholly lost, and have given 
their fellow-citizens the example, too little followed 


as yet, of the possibility of finding or making a | 


career useful to his country, even in the worst of 
times. He fought for Italy in the disastrous struggle 


The abandonment of the old Leghorn station, | useful portion of the Association. 
thus brought about, left vacant a situation as ad- When a series of meetings came to an unexpected 
mirably fitted to the purposes of the Exposition as | close after that at Venice in 1847, Siena had been 
could be desired, and a vast building very easily | named for the next assembly ; and I believe that it 


| adaptable to the requirements of it. Still, as may | is intended that this arrangement shall continue 


be readily understood, it not only needed very con- | unaltered, and stand good for next year ; the meet- 
siderable modifications but very extensive additions. | ing this September at Florence being considered, 
Nothing can be better than the situation thus | as it were, merely an intercalary one, for the re- 
obtained. It is just outside the “Porta al Prato,” | establishment of the institution. 
or that leading to the Cascine; and stands atthe | There is one other change in the constitution of 
entrance to that most lovely of all city drives and | the Association, which it would be well, I think, 
walks. There, in the meadow lying between the | to take into consideration. In the nine meetings 
little river Mugnone and the Arno, into which the which took place, the members were not called on 
former flows at the further end of the Cascine, there | to make any payment for the objects of the Asso- 
was ample space for every addition and subsidiary | ciation. The expenses, which were very consider- 
appliance, including cafés, restaurants, &c., which | able, fell on the different cities, and all the members 


could be needed. There, immediately beyond the 
entrance to the building, are the beautiful meadows 
and shady drives and rides and walks on the banks 
of the Arno, which make the pleasure and play- 
grounds of our Florentines of every class, and which 
will tempt and delight the anticipated crowd of our 
visitors. 
| Next week I hope to give the readers of the 
Literary Gazette some tolerably clear notion of the 
building and its arrangements and adjuncts, to 
| which the finishing strokes are being now put. 









in “49, at Curtatone and Montanara; and When | For even yet there is a good deal to be done, and 
Italian hopes were crushed at Novara, returning to | almost every artisan in Florence is busy doing it. 
Tuscany, he devoted himself to almost the only | I chanced to require a pane of glass to be put into a 


admitted were considered as their guests. And 

there is much that is pleasing in sentiment in such 
| a theory of the matter. But the objections to it 
seem to me far to outweigh whatever of advantage 
there may be in this. In the first place it is wrong 
in —— Why should any part of the taxes 
paid by those citizens, who care nothing about the 
objects of the Association, be sospent? In the next 
place, it gives rise to difficulties and jealousies in the 
matter of admission to membership. Of course when 
sundry pleasant advantages are offered gratis to all 
who choose to profess themselves interested in sci- 
ence, a great many persons are candidates for them, 
whose title to them is of the very slenderest descrip- 
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tion. It becomes absolutely necessary to attempt to | 
draw some line, and to refuse many applicants. To | 
do the first is extremely difficult, and to do the se- } 
cond very disagreeable. With regard to foreigners, | 
especially Englishmen, of whom so many are at all | 
times rambling over the Peninsula, it was exceed- | 
ingly difficult for the gentlemen called to the invi- 
dious office of granting or refusing the applications 
for admission to membership to form any accurate 
notion of the nature of the grounds upon which it 
was asked. In every case there was a very strong 
desire to extend their courtesy to the utmost, and a 
strong disinclination to refuse the applications of 
foreigners. The consequence was that a great num- 
ber of merely idle tourists—men who would never 
have dreamed of paying their guinea for the advance- 
ment of science at home—thronged the meetings, 
and in several cases necessitated the exclusion of 
Italians whose pursuits gave them a much more 
valid claim to admission. 

All this would be at once remedied by the impo- 
sition of a moderate subscription as the condition of 


membership. All comers might then be admitted on } lar 


the principle of the more the merrier ; no jealousies 
would be created; the cities in which the meetings 
take place would be relieved from a great portion, 
at all events, of the expenses; and the Association 
might find itself in the possession of funds available 
for some of those highly useful objects to which the 
income of our British Association is with so much 
advantage applied, T. A. T. 


ns 


Mvnicu, September 7. 


THE great fair is now over, and the long lines of 
booths with their wares of all descriptions taken to 
pieces and removed from the spacious Dult Platz. 
Cosmoramas, panoramas, horsemanship, wax-work, 
jugglers, all and every sort of exhibition is to be 
found here at such fair-time, as well as dealers from 
every part of Germany. The good housewives of 
the city generally wait till this period to make their 
purchases for the household; for not only articles 
of dress and various nicknacks are to be obtained at 
the stalls, but there is even one spot set apart for 
pots and pans, earthenware and crockery of every 
quality ; here, under the trees, and spread out on 

e green turf, are stone tankards, pitchers, and red 
and yellow pans, while a little faster on you walk 
amidst an accumulation of cups and saucers, téa- 
pots, cream-jugs, and dinner services. Washing- 
tubs even and clothes-baskets have their appointed 
places, for such inelegant articles are not discarded, 

ut form an integral part of the whole, quite as 
much as gay ribbons, mock jewellery, and the indis- 
pensable Nuremberg gingerbread. The accumulated 
wants and deficiencies of half a year are now sup- 
plied; “wait till the fair,” is the answer given to 
many a demand; and as the long-expected mo- 
ment approaches, you hear its advent talked of as if, 
when once it has arrived, any human wish could 
hardly remain unappeased. Unless the weather be 
unfavourable the fair is thronged day after day. 
You might think the olden imperfect system of com- 
munication still prevailed, which made the periodi- 
cal fair so necessary an arrangement in order to 
enable worthy burghers to obtain such articles as 
they could hardly have procured in any other way. 
No one would believe that shops for the very same 
articles as all are now purchasing so eagerly are to 
be found in every street of the town; or that the 
booth to which paterfamilias and his thrifty partner 
are now hastening is kept by a Munich citizen, who 
has a shop with the very same wares in a street not 
five hundred yards off. But that shop is not “ the 
fair,” and “buying at the fair” is after all the grand 
desideratum and the chief enjoyment. And there- 
fore do wants remain unsupplied, and purchases not 
made week after week, in expectation of this crown- 
ing moment. Even ironmongery and tin wares may 
be seen dangling down a long row of stalls on one 
side the “ Platz,” and here there generally is rare 
bargaining. The different articles, some of which 


cost but a few kreutzers, are first reckoned sepa- 
rately, and then a sum, considerably less than what 
they amount to, is offered for the whole lot. The 
dealer is firm, and materfamilias too; and it is only 


| one you meet is carrying something: here you see 





after long squabbling, and a trifling concession on 
this side and a nominal one on that, that a large 
basketful of iron and tin wares is obtained for a: 


really wonderfully smal] sum. At this season every 


a.lady followed by her cook lugging along in a 
large basket crockery and earthenware of all kinds, 
to replace, probably, some of the breakage commit- 
ted by the said cook in the course of the preceding 
half-year. And here comes a family; father, mother, 
with three or four laden children, All have got 
something, The bigger girl is carrying home a new 
dress for herself, and a curious-patterned material to 
make trowsers for her little brother, and which, by 
the bye, none but a German boy would condescend 
to wear. The least of all has got a roll of calico, a 
great bundle of knitting-cotton, and a mousetrap, 
which last is a piece of machinery that interests 
him greatly, and to make the principle of its con- 
struction er to his young intellect, he sets it and 
catches his fingers in it as often as the family troop 
comes to a halt. The mother is bearing home a 
coffee-biggin as well as a pair of metal candlesticks 





painted blue and white; while paterfamilias goes | 
on empty-handed, looking exceedingly grave at the | 
ge sums that have been that day disbursed. 

Even towards the suburbs you will meet people 
hastening homewards with their bargains. The 
natural impression of one who knew nothing of the 
existence of a fair would be, that the town was 
being pillaged, and that by means of some admir- 
ably organized arrangements, a peaceful sacking of 
the shops was gradually being carried out. 

Munich, though full of strangers, whom you meet 
in every street with their red guide-books, may be 
said to be “out of town.” ‘The nobility are gone to 
their estates, and the muddle classes are enjoying 
the fresh air in the neighbourhood at some pret- 
tily-situated village beside a lake, or in the moun- 
tains. It is curious te see how certain spots seem 
to attract thither certain classes of the townspeople. 
Staremberg is full of Munich tradespeople, who flock 
thither on Sundays and holidays, as our Londoners | 
formerly flocked to Hampstead and Highgate. Aris- | 
tocratic Tegernsee is the resort of the higher classes. 
There is more calm and less mirth, more show, but 
also more ennui, here, than at the other pretty spots 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. The pett 
tradesman does not come here on a Sunday, nor will 
you see a professor or an artist strolling about and 
recreating himself after his continuous labour. But 
goa few hours’ walk across the hills to Miesbach, to 
another lake lying as in a nest among the moun- 
tains, and there you will meet plenty of both. And 
how they enjoy themselves! as only men can who 
know what work is. Here is merriment and the 
genuine enjoyment that springs from relaxation. 
In former days, when these nooks among the hills 
were less frequented by the dweller in towns than 
is now the case, there reigned here a most primitive 
simplicity. You stopped at the village inn, and on 
leaving after a stay of a day or two enumerated to 
your host, as well as you were able, all that you had 
had. Your word was taken, and if, after all was 
paid, something occurred to you that had slipped 
your memory before—“ Oh, what does that matter? 
Tis but a trifle! not worth while thinking about 
it!” would be the rejoinder, on offering to make 
good your previous omission. 

And it is recorded that not many years ago the 
bonnie, jovial landlady of the best inn in the place, 
when asked by her guests for their reckoning at the 
moment of departure, would ask how many days 
they had been in her house; and then, making a 
rough calculation of so much a day, would reply, 
“Well, I suppose it will make about so and so 
much; what do you think?” Or the guest himself, 
calculating what he had during the time, would 
name what he thought he owed, to which mine 
hostess would invariably reply, “ Well, I dare say it 
is not very far from the mark either way ;” and so 
the payment was made, and with a hearty shake of 
the hand at going, you were invited to come soon 
again. But those patriarchal days are over. The 
lounger, the foreigner, and the man of pleasure have 
since then penetrated into these secluded valleys, 
bringing with them their wants and their require- 
ments. Occasionally, too, the confidence of the 
simple people has been abused ; and thus, from one 
cause or other, the former delightful state of things 
has changed: the unpretending village inn has now 
its rooms arranged with something of town elegance, 





and the bill at parting, though still quite moderate, : 
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is now, however, not left to your discretion to de- 
termine. 

It is difficult now to find a single spot within 
many miles of Munich where you may stroll about 
without. meeting clouds of gauze and crinoline. The 
toilette of Longchamps, the Prater, or Hyde Park 
does, it must be confessed, look singularly out of 
place in a village among the mountains, and amid a 
most simple and primitive peasantry. It makes the 
peasant youths stare with wonderment to see a lady 
passing through the street of their village, wellnigh 
taking up its entire breadth by her vast rotundity ; 
and the girls laugh as they watch some young 
dandy picking his way in his patent-leather boots 
across the stony, muddy mountain-path. Go where 
you may, you cannot escape this town atmosphere, 
Town talk, town dress, town manners, pursue you 
everywhere. You get into the train, and make a 
dash for a distant part of the country—distant as you 
fancy—and on arrival you find others are there be- 
fore you, and the little hamlet already crammed 
with those very elements which you vainly looked 
to have left behind you. The peasant, who hith- 
erto used himself all the cream and butter of his 
dairy, now disposes of its produce to supply the 
wants of the visitors; or when he learns that the 
inn is full, he furnishes a room, and soon has “‘lodg- 
ings to let,” for the convenience of the stranger. 
All this brings money into the pocket, it is true, and 
so, in one sense, it is gain; but it takes away also 
the former contentedness and the disregard of _—— 
which was—and is in many places still—so charac- 
teristic a feature of the Bavarian mountaineer; and 
this assuredly is loss. 

I have mentioned above certain places where you 
are sure to find certain classes of men, and none 
other. At Brannenburg, for example, not far from 


| the Tyrolese frontier, you are equally certain of 


meeting artists, landscape-painters generally, who 
are attracted thither by Gade and beauty of the 
trees which are grouped er there. 

But I must leave pa oc places—pleasant 
even in spite of dandies and crinoline—and return 
to town to record what is going on. The Court 
; eaneneees, Mr. Albert, has just completed a pho- 
tograph the size of life. The picture is a full-length 
— of a lady, and the tone, and clearness, and 

eeping of the whole, really leave nothing to be de- 
sired. The lady is a Russian, and the picture will 
soon be packed up and sent to Petersburg. Ina short 
time Mr. Albert will have the honour of forward- 
ing to her Maj Queen Victoria a full-length 
portrait of Duke Philip of Wiirtemberg. It is not 
impossible that ission may be obtained to ex- 
hibit the work in London; if so, I would advise 
every one to go and see it, for, as regurds photo- 
graphy, this is a still finer work than the one above 
mentioned. 

The green avenue before the Bavarian hotel—a 
spot which will be familiar to all who have been 
in Munich—is now ornamented with a row of four 
bronze statues, which in their present unsullied 
state shine with a golden brilliancy in the sunlight. 
Two of them have been removed from the Odeon 
Platz ; for it is on their former site that the eques- 
trian statue of his Majesty King Louis is to be 
erected. 

- Munich is also to have her Schiller statue. It is 

to be a present from King Louis to the town, and 
will be erected at the corner where the Brienner 
Strasse and the Dult Platz meet. 


aes 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


STRAND. 


A new adaptation from the French has been 
brought out at the Strand Theatre. It is entitled 
“ A Lucky Escape,” and is the production of Mr. C. 
S. Cheltnam, author of “ More Precious than Gold.” 
“ A Lucky Escape ” is a very flimsy production ; but 
beautiful dresses and admirable acting, together 
with some little sparkle in the dialogue, have se- 
cured it against the failure which poverty of plot 
and paucity of incident rendered a-by no means im- 
possible contingency. ‘The incidents turn upon an 
Imagined edict of Louis XV. To check the havoc 
which the officers of the army are making among the 
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ladies of the garrison-towns in which they are quar- 
tered, their delusions being frequently assisted by the 
meaningless promises of marriage which these mili- 
tary Adonises are not slow in giving or even sign- | 
ing, the King orders that every promise of marriage | 
made by an officer shall be countersigned by the 
provost of the regiment; and its non-fulfilment 
shall involve the degradation of the delinquent, and 
unfit him for further service in the armies of France. 
The Marquis de Vassé (Mr. Parselle) has been ap- 
inted to the coloneley of a regiment quartered at 
evers, and distinguished, if not for any dauntless 
bravery in the field of battle, at any rate for pro- 
digious execution done in the less stern campaigns 
of love. He has a charming sister, Louise d’Har- 
ville (Miss Marie Wilton), a young widow, whom 
he supposes at Nice, but who is, in fact, staying in 
the same town with his regiment, which he has just 
joined. Here, to avoid recognition, and to escape 
the assiduous attentions of the officers, she has 
chosen to live in great seclusion and to assume the 
title of the Baroness de Brillac. This scheme 
has, however, but in part succeeded ; and when the 
Colonel joins his new regiment, where his manners 
speedily render him exceedingly popular, he finds 
the whole of its inflammable officers eagerly in love 
with the soi-disant Baroness. A whim, character- 
istic of the epoch, seizes on the Colonel. After a 
dinner in which the bottle has circulated freely, he 
suggests that each should sign in writing, to be 
read by him only, the name of his mistress—some- 
what insinuating that their triumphs are all ima- 
ginary. The proposal is accepted, and the name 
inscribed by these boastful gentlemen is in every 
case the same—that of the Baroness de Brillac. 
The lieutenant of the regiment is a Chevalier de 
Brégy, an old friend of the Colonel’s, and a devoted 
lover of his sister; but of such inveterate and un- 
conquerable modesty, that he never dared a 
for her hand, and had allowed her first husband to 
take her from him without daring to make an 
avowal of affection, which would have been only 
too acceptable. The Chevalier, while joining the 
others in their unpardonable freak of compromising 
a lady to whom none of them had spoken, has never 
even seen her, and has signed her name merely be- 
cause he read it on the paper of his nearest neigh- 
bour. At this point are we then, when the Colonel, 
just astonished at the striking unanimity of admira- 
tion of his regiment, and the somewhat too greedy 
appropriation of all his officers by the Baroness, is 
honoured by a visit from the lady in question, He 
suspects that her object is to secure his affections, 
pn ae have the entire regiment under her sway ; 
but is undeceived, and not a little staggered to find 
that the dangerous lady is in fact his sister. He, 
however, learns from her that the assertions of these 
boastful lady-killers are entirely false, and is consi- 
derably enraged at the unwarrantable licence that 
has been taken with the fair fume of his sister. His 
wrath is, of course, hottest against his friend the 
Chevalier, whom he insists upon running through 
the body. Not unnaturally averse to such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the brother of the woman 
whom he has long adored and unwittingly compro- 
mised, the Chevalier explains the circumstances of 
the case and his innocence of intentional calumny, 
and, moreover, expresses his willingness to make all 
the amends in his power by marrying the lady, and 
signs a bond to that effect, which is witnessed by 
the provost. Here, however, the lady interferes. 
She has known the way in which her name has 
been bandied about, and is very naturally indignant, 
and the Chevalier falls in for a fair portion of her 
resentment. She, however, having a warm advo- 
cate in her own heart pleading his cause, contents 
herself by simply persuading the poor Chevalier 
that there is an absolute Baroness de Brillac, 
whose name she has taken, and that this lady, who 
is sixty years of age, white-haired, and addicted to 
the wearing of green spectacles, has obtained his 
promise of marriage, and, conformably to the edict 
of the King, insists upon its fulfilment. The poor 
Chevalier is drawn to the depths of despair by the 
uncomfortable predicament in which he has in- 
volved himself. However, after he has been suffi- 
ciently punished, his fair tormentor relents, and 
makes him the happy possessor of her own charms 
so long worshipped by him. The acting of Miss 


ance in the striking and picturesque costume of the 
Court of Louis XV. was very effective. Mr. Par- 
selle supported her well, and we are glad to noté 
the steady advance which this gentleman is making 
in the appreciation of the public, as we are con- 
vinced that few actors have greater faithfulness in 
rendering that sufficiently difficult character of a 
gentleman. The applause at the conclusion of the 
piece was not loud, and we do not think it will 
long hold its place before a Strand audience. 


FESTIVAL OF THE THREE CHOIRS. 


In referring to the Musical Festival at Hereford, 
we are not able to do more than merely chronicle 
the distinguished success which has attended it, and 
attempt to give our readers a glimpse at the leading 
features of its programme. The sacred performances 
in the morning consisted of the “ Elijah,” on Tues- 
day ; on Wednesday, Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ” and 
Handel’s “ Samson ;” on Thursday, “ Spring,” from 
Haydn’s “ Seasons,” the “ Requiem” of Mozart, and 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise ;” on Friday morning 
took place the grand performance of the “Messiah.” 
The evening concerts were miscellaneous, and were 
eminently successful. Tuesday’s concert included 
in the orchestral music the magnificent Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven, which was, in truth, the 
leading feature of the programme, and the magnifi- 
cent performance of which constituted it a leading 
feature of the festival; and Weber’s overture to 
“Euryanthe.” Mlle. Tietjens sang the scena from 
“ Oberon,” “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” and the 
aria “Com’ @ bello,” from ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia,” the 
former with thrilling effect. Giuglini sang the aria, 
“Ah, si ben mio,” from the “Trovatore,” and 
“ M’appari,” from Flotow’s opera of “ Marta,” de- 
clining a most enthusiastic encore. Louisa Pyne 
sang admirably the scena from “ Lurline,” the Irish 
melody ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters,” and Balfe’s 
new ballad, “Fresh as a Rose,” which we fancy will 
speedily rank with his most favourite compositions 
of this class) Mme. Sainton-Dolby gave the ro- 
mance “ Parmi les pleurs,” from the “Huguenots,” 
and Randeggers’s serenade “ Sleep, dearest, sleep,” 
and Mme. Weiss the ballad “When the elves at 
dawn do pass, from the “ Amber Witch.” Mr. Sims 
Reeves was heard with marked attention while he 
sang with unsurpassable effect the immortal “ Ade- 
laida,” and Mr. Weiss gave most effectively the 
scena from “ Der Freischiitz.” In addition to these 
solos there was the passionate duet “ Al suon dell’ 
arpe angeliche,” most powerfully rendered by Tietjens 
and Guiglini; a quartett from Lurline, “Through 
the world,” by Misses Louisa and Susan Pyne, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. Weiss; and one by M. Costa, “ Ecco 
qual fiero istante,” in which the performers were 
Mmes. Weiss and Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Montem 
Smith, and Mr. Winn. Rossini’s “ La Carita,” and 
Sir H. R. Bishop’s “ Merry boys away,” completed 
the evening’s performance, with the exception of 
Mr. Pratten’s solo on the flute, consisting of a fan- 
tasia on English airs. We are happy to find that 
the prospects are encouraging for the excellent in- 
stitutions towards the support of which the entire 
pecuniary proceeds of these entertainments are de- 
voted. 





MISCELLANEA, 





The following letter is of interest, in connection 
with the articles on “ Haschish ” which were pub- 
lished in this journal « fortnight ago :— 

“To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

“‘ Sir,—Your notice of ‘ Haschish’ is very interest- 
ing. The researches have all the accuracy of the 
Continental physiologists to recommend them. What 
a pity it is that information of this kind is not more 
sought after and elucidated; and our young men 
especially would come then to understand the best 
manner and mode of using tobacco, alcohol, &c., or 
not using them, as the case might be. Alcohol or 
wine, when used properly, has been named by an 
eminent physiologist the ‘savings-bank’ of the 
constitution: haschish acts not very differently, or 
if it differs, it is almost identical in its action with 
chloroform. Dr. Polli will be pleased to learn, that 


has not been lost, and chloroform has been exten- 
sively. tried in a similar disease—tetanus—with the 
most wonderfully good results. Probably haschish 
would answer as well. In the .. 1dard work on 
chloroform, by Dr. Kidd, the spe iction of both 
agents is described. Herodotus ( iv. chap. 73) 
describes a vapour bath of the has: : ‘sh; and Sir J. 
Banks found that it was used amongst the Scythians 
to take away the pain of amputations. Dr. Royle 
showed it to be the ‘ Nepenthe’ of Homer, accord- 
ing to Dr. Kidd.—Yours, &c., 
“ A Constant READER. 

** September 2nd.” 


M. Hector Berlioz has addressed a letter to the 
members of l’Académie des Beaux Arts de l'Institut, 
in which he protests strongly against a vote of ap- 
proval that der have recently passed on a new book 
on the art of singing. The author of this volume has, 
it appears, asserted that it is the right, and even the 
duty, of a singer to embellish at his own discretion 
the airs he has to sing. The letter of M. Berlioz, 
while conveying the strongest censure upon these 
opinions, and pointing out in forcible terms the 
abuses to which such a concession would lead, treats 
the subject more frequently in a vein of spirited and 
amusing irony. 


Knight’s English Cyclopedia, of its class the 
most popular work of reference in the language, has 
just been completed. The four sections into which 
it is divided, of Geography, Biography, Natural His- 
tory, and Arts and Sciences, may be purchased sepa- 
rately, each being complete in itself ; and as the task 
of revision of the Penny Cyclopedia has been con- 
fided to the most distinguished men of science in 
their respective departments, the whole work is now, 
with the additions which bring it down to the pre- 
sent date, as reliable as it is eminently useful, and 
forms in itself a valuable library of information, the 
possession of which in every household would be 
the most certain and direct means with which we 
are ——_ for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
throughout the country. 


The ancient church of Notre Dame de la Foi des 
Terres has been recently entirely recovered from the 
sand in which it has been buried for ages. The re- 
storation to light of this venerable and interesting 
relic of antiquity has been effected under the di- 
rection of Cardinal Donnet. 


We noticed in a previous number of this journal 
the fact of M. Théophile Gautier having left Paris 
for St. Petersburg, in order to undertake an im- 
portant work on the Treasures of Ancient and 
Modern Art in Russia. The Czar has ordered all 
the treasures of the kingdom to be opened to M. 
Gautier; and the Czarina, who has accepted the 
dedication of the work, has expressed her approval 
of the part already accomplished, by presenting the 
editor with a diamond ring of great magnificence. 


An important concert has been held at La Ro- 
chelle, consisting of the twenty-fifth Congress of the 
Musical Association of the West of France. In these 
remote districts of France, as in those of our own 
country, there appears to be spreading a high and 
genuine appreciation of the true masterpieces of 
musical composition; and accordingly the pro- 
gramme of this concert contained, in addition to 
well-known overtures of Weber or Herold, sym- 

honies of Beethoven or Mendelssohn, which the 

‘arisian amateur is seldom privileged to hear. The 
execution of these is spoken of as having been of 
the very highest order. Advantage was taken of 
the concert being held in this town to hold also a 
regatta and a variety of fétes ; and the harbour of 
this last refuge of Protestantism in France, witness 
of so many grim conflicts, has seldom beheld a gayer 
scene than that which appears to have recently il- 
luminated it. 

At the Odéon two new pieces have been produced, 
of which the first is a little rhymed comedy in one 
act, entitled “Le Decameron,” by M. Henri Blaze 
de Bury, well known as a contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The second is a drama called 
“ L’Institutrice.” This is in four acts, and in prose, 








Wilton was, of course, admirable ; and her appear- 


though haschish has failed in hydrophobia, his hint 





and is by M. Paul Foucher, a prolific author of 
plays. Both of these pieces baw bedi successful. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuareman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq, Deputy-CHArrMAN. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 


effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make 


immediate application. There have already been three 


divisions of profits, and the honuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 


Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 
100 29 15s, 


Bonuses added, 


Amount payable upto Dec., 1854. 
£6,987 10s, 
1,397 10s. 
139 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER AND 
WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, with recent 
Improvements.—Crystal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, 
Binder, Corder, &c. OrricEs AND SALE Rooms, 462, OX- 
FORD STREET, LONDON. Instruction gratis to every 
Purchaser. THE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE 
will Gather, Hem, Fell, Bind or Stitch with great rapidity, 
answers well for ALL descriptions of work, is simple, com- 
pact, and elegant in design ; the work will not ravel, and is 
the same on both sides; the speed is from 1000 to 2000 
stitches per minute ; a child twelve years old can work it, 
and the Machine is suitable alike for the Family or the Ma- 
nufacturer. Jllustrated Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis 
and Post-free. 


REMOVAL.—On or about the 20th of September, the busi- 
ness of the Wheeler and Wilson Manufacturing Company 
will be removed to 139, REGENT STREET, W. 





COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 
MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


witted him to do. 
SCOTT ADIE, 
1146 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation ; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — Ulcerous 
sores and scrofulous eruptions of, the worst kind, and 

for which all sorts of ‘established’ remedies have been 
used in vain, have been thoroughly cured, in anvalmost in- 
credibly short time, by Holloway’s Ointment. The com- 
mon topical applications are mere palliatives, but this un- 
rivalled unguent penetrates the source of the evil, destroys 
the secret virus, and gets rid of the disease for ever. In 
ordinary cases the Ointment should be briskly rubbed into 
the parts affected; but if they are too tender or irritable for 
this process, they should be gently lubricated with it at 
least twice a day. The most invéterate external diseases 


will yield, sooner or later, to this healing and soothing 
Uintment. 


| (\OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
| REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 

sent age, none can be obtained ing the ifold vir- 
| tues of OLDRIDGE’'S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
| to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 

lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and producing 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 68., and 11s, only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





ONEY.— £90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, BC 





({LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Grascow anp Lonpoy. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being warn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER. fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss lés., 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage ls. A Double Truss 3ls, 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 8d. An Umbilical Truss.42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Ware, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They 
are porous, light in Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s, 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s, 6d., 
and 16s. each; postage 6d. each. 








JOHN WHITE, Manvracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





WILLIAM 8, BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 
STREET; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 








THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use~ 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows:— 


| 
| 
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sBaledal a |8e 
on 2a8|%bs| 28 | 23g 
jRS*|ea>| = | iA 
lz sa/£sd\/£84/£ad4. 
12 Table Forks............ 1130;2 40);2100|/2150 
12 Table Spoons.. + 113 0)2 40;2100/2150 
12 Dessert Forks.........) 1 40)1120;)1160!/1170 
12 Dessert Spoons......... 1 40)1120)1150|1170 
12 Tea Spoons...........++ 0160);1 20);1 50);1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt) - 
ape az 0100/0136/0150\|0150 
2 Sauce Ladles. -|09 60/0 86/0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon... +0 66)/0100)/0110/0120 
2 Salt Spoons, . 
DOWIS.....0e0se0eeee0 0 34/0 46/0 50/0 50 
1 Mustard Spoon,gilt} | 9. 1g/9 23/0 26/0 26 
Wh. eeeree seeesesees 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs} 0 26/)0 36/0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers) 1 40/1 76|1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife...........,0 26/0 56/0 60/070 
1 Soup Ladle.... -| 0100/0170/)0170/1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter............,0 33/0 46/0 50/0 56 
ys SRL Fes 919 9/13 10 3 |1419 6 |16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., £2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 


varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales: —3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 6s; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 





FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requestéd, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S, BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 lis, 
to £33 10s. ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s, 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, ayp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&ec., &c., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF 
DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF 8. C. HALL, ESQ, FSA, &. 











MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 





Tur Art-JouRNAL has obtained a degree of popularity unequalled by any illustrated —- work : its success has been commensurate 
with the large expenditure necessary for its production. The engravings, both on wood and steel, are executed by the most competent artists, 
not only in England, but in Germany and France ; and the letterpress is obtained from accomplished writers, eminent in their several departments. 
There is no topic connected with the Arts, either ‘‘ Fine ” or ‘‘ Industrial,” in which the Public is interested, or requires information, that does 
not receive consideration and comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. It is obvious that a liberal 
as well as judicious outlay procures the best co-operation with the Editor in the production of this work ; and that a large amount of energy 
and industry is continually exerted to render it, as far as possible, useful. 


Its extensive circulation is, therefore, the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased, year after 
year, so as to augment the value of the JourNAL, and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the important fact, that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 


The Ant-JOURNAL consequently continues to be the only journal in Europe, or in America, by which the Arts are ‘adequately 
represented. 


It is addressed—first to the Artist, next to the AMATEUR and SrupENt, next to the MANUFACTURER and ARTISAN, and next 
to the GenrraL Pusiic: endeavouring to interest all by the varied nature of its contents, but striving also, regularly, to issue matters 
specially directed to each class. 


During the year 1861, the Series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which we are so 
greatly indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince Consort) will be brought to a close, 
and will be succeeded by a series of 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors. Our selections have been made—we trust with sound judgment—from 
the most extensive collections in the Kingdom ; and we are 80 arranging as to obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those only. 





Each Part contains Three highly-finished Engravings on Steel, and numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
Now Ready, Vols. I. to VI., New Series, £1 11s, 6d. each, cloth gilt, 





LONDON: JAMES S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





New Edition, Revised and Corrected by the Authors, 


THREE HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND. 


By Mr. and Mrs. §. C. HALL. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Volume, each containing nearly One Hundred Engravings, Maps, Frontispieces, &c. &c., neatly bound in cloth. 


DUBLIN AND WICKLOW. 


It. 
THE NORTH AND THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
Ill. 


THE WEST AND CONNEMARA. 





These HANDBOOKS are arranged with a view to communicate to the Tourist such information as he most immediately needs, in his 
progress—of Routes, Roads, Hotels, Charges, Distances, Conveyances, &c. &c. ; with descriptions of the objects and Places of Attraction he 
will necessarily visit and inspect, and concerning which he will especially desire knowledge. To meet the agrangements of Tourists, the Authors 
have divided their Work into Three Sections, any of which may be had separately, and will be found complete in itself. 





LONDON: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 
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